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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 96 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued August 30, contains 
“An Ancient Traveller,” the story of MAWCO POLO; an interesting 
, article on Frog-Catching, and how it can be made to pay, tllustrated ; 
Chapter V. of “ Tim and Tip,” by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” il- 
lustrated by Rockrs; “ Phil’s Burglar,” a story by FRANK CON- 
verse; Chapter IIT. of “ Penelope,” illustrated by E. A. ABBEY ; 
“ Every Cloud has a Silver Lining,” a picture drawn by C.S. 
Reminuarr; “Not Up in His Part,” drawn by Sov 
JUN. ; “Zhe Old Gun,” a poem, illustrated by H. P. Woicorr; 
poems, puzzles, and other attractions. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


OR the last two or three weeks the public appre- 
I hension that the President may not recover has 
deepened, and at times, indeed, his death has seemed 
to be imminent. There has been no reason to doubt 
that among his attendants there is the highest profes- 
sional skill, and that whatever knowledge and care 
ean do has been done. There has been also the con- 
sciousness of the unwearied devotion of the deeply 
loved and loving wife, who is borne in the heart and 
upon the prayers of a nation. By long and mourn- 
ful suspense the shock to the country of the Presi- 
dent’s possible death has been somewhat broken, but 
should it occur, it can not fail to be a great calamity. 
Party difference has disappeared in universal admira- 
tion of his tranquil heroism, and there is probably a 
more general affection and confidence felt for General 
GARFIELD than for any President since W ASHINGTON. 

Should he die—and, as we write, this must not be 

deemed impossible or perhaps even improbable, for 
however cheerful the anticipation may seem to be, 
there has been too much disappointment to permit 
great confidence—the chief Executive power would 
pass ,tranquilly to his successor. ‘With all the pro- 
found and universal sorrow for the President, there 
would be no undue excitement. There would be, in- 
deed, a deep feeling of sympathy for the Vice-Presi- 
dent, called by the results of a terrible crime to an 
office to which he would not have been elected. An 
amiatile, well-meaning, patriotic man, he would feel 
that he had m6 choice but to pursue the probable 
course gf his predecessor.‘ He would know that any 
serious;disturbance of that course, any flagrant defi- 
ancé of the evident feeling of the country, would give 
him such a place in our annals as no man would wish 
to hold. But we must not expect miracles. Mr. AR- 
THURS political associations and views .are well 
known. The duties of the Presidency, with all their 
responsibility, would devolve upon him, and gwhile 
undoubtedly the gravity of the situation would im- 
press him deeply, he would still have his own friends 
and counsellors. Events could not make him essen- 
tially a different man. There would be, however, a 
universal disposition to treat him generously and 
not to anticipate evil, and he could count upon the 
_ most cordial and ger.cral support of every endeavor 
to promote the public welfare. 

There aretwoconsiderations, however, which this se- 
rious moment should commend closely tointelligent at- 
tention. "One is the absolute necessity of greater care 
in the selection of a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
Every one familiar with the proceedings of a national 
, Convention knows that the whole force of the contest 
is spept upon the nomination of the President, and 
that ih the universal lassitude and@adifference that 
follow, the Vice-Presidency is given to the defeated 
side, to ‘‘conciliate” or ‘‘ propitiate” them to the sup- 
port of the ticket. The Vice-President thus repre- 
sents the discontented faction, and if this happens 4 
be large, or to control important States, and the Vice- 
President should be an active politician, the probable 
consequences are obvious. The candidate selected by 
a Convention for the Vice-Presidency should be a 
man whom the Convention would wish to see Presi- 
dent should the President die. Experience has proved 
that the selection is only next in importance to that 
of the head of the ticket. The second consideration 
is that which Mr. GopKIN emphasizes in an article in 
the Atlantic upon the attempted assassination. _ It is 
that no particular person should legally derive any 
advantage from the murder of the President. The 
Constitution now provides that in case of his death 
or inability, his official duties shall devolve upon the 
Vice-President. This provision should be limited to 
the case of death or inability from ‘‘ natural causes.” 
When they are due to criminal violence, the Executive 
_ power should be temporarily and conditionally held 
; and a new election ordered. No individual and no 
faction could then profit by a crime which should de- 
stroy or disable the President, and all such incite- 
ment to the crime would disappear. In the present 
case there is no doubt.that the Vice-President is most 
deeply pained by the situation. He has the sorrow- 


ful consciousness that his elevation would be due to 
a dastardly crime, which he condemns as sternly 
and laments as truly as any of his fellow-citizens, 
yet a crime which contemplated his elevation. But 
he would see, with all good citizens, the reason of a 
provision which should deprive such crime of its chief 
incentive. As we go to press the President is living, 
and while the country is undoubtedly prepared for 
the news of his death, it is certainly especially true 
of a man of his healthy vigor of constitution and tem- 
perament that while there is life there is hope. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


THE question is sometimes asked, and it is even said 
to have been considered by the ‘cabinet, why mem- 
bers of Congress should not nominate candidates to 
be examined for admission to the minor public service. 

A little frank discussion will doubtless dispose of 
this question satisfactorily. If members of Congress 
are to nominate for examination, they will select only 
candidates of their own party. They will also select 
those whom they think will be most useful to them. 
And as they will thus have the patronage of selection, 
their aim will inevitably be to secure that of appoint- 
ment also. “They will therefore oppose competition, 
and endeavor to restore the old pass or standard ex- 
amination, that is,an examination in which the ap- 
plicants have to answer only a few simple questions, 
intentionally easy, which are, of course, no bar to any 
candidate. Now it is obyjous that so long as nomi- 
nations are confined to one party, the wholly partisan 
character of the service will continue, and it will 
therefore be still the ‘‘ plunder” and spoils.of victory. 
Again, as nominations would depend upon the mem- 
ber of Congress, the personal favoritism which is the 
root of the existing evil, from which all the abuses 
spring, would be absolutely untouched. The advan- 
tage of competition is that it annuls this favoritism 
in appointment. But if nomination by favor is to 
precede examination, we have at once introduced 
into the scheme the force which is most hostile to 
competition. 

- Undoubtedly, if there is to be reform or limitation 
of the present system, members of Congress would 
wish to have the power of nomination as a compro- 
mise. But they would desire it mainly for the aid it 
would give them in overthrowing the real reform. 
If they are honestly willing to relinquish patronage, 
that is, if they are willing that appointments should 
be made upon proved fitness only, they can have no | 
legitimate interest in designating those who are to be 
tested. If the renunciation of patronage be real, 
there can be no good reason why the competition 
should not be perfectly open, because the larger the 
number of applicants, the greater the choice, and only 
in a perfectly open competition does partisanship dis- 
appear. Wecan see noadvantage in a Congressional 
nomination of candidates for competition over an open 
competition of all proper applicants; and it is not to 
be doubted that it would end in breaking down com- 
petition itself. Nor can we see any propriety what- 
ever, but, on the contrary, great danger, in making 
the legislative a direct branch of the executive power. 
Indeed, one of the crying abuses which is to be reme- 
died is this very intrusion of the legislature into the 
executive department. The principle of reform is 
selection for appointment by proved qualification, 
not by personal favor nor for political opinion. But 
the nomination by members of Congress would retain 
both the personal favor and the political opinion. 
We have no doubt, therefore, that, upon reflection, 
this will be evident to the cabinet, and that they will 
see that what we may now properly call the New 
York system of open competition is the simplest and 
the most effective way of reform. 


WHO'S AFRAID? 


GIGGLING girls who jump up in a row-boat, from 
sheer ignorance, and cry ‘‘ Who’s afraid may never- 
theless come to grief, and pleasure-seekers who reck- 
lessly crowd huge river steamers and go to sea may 
share the same fate. The constant accidents occur- 
ring to the steamers plying about the city, like the 
snapping of the steam-pipe on the Plymouth Rock the 
other day, do not inspire confidence in the value of 
the certificates of the ‘‘ steamboat inspectors.” There 
is probably not a boat in these waters carrying from 
a hundred to three thousand passengers which has 
not a framed certificate attesting that she is a sound 
vessel. But there is none the less a growing feeling 
that the family which goes pleasuring in them takes 
a great risk. The Springfield Republican, speaking 
of the Plymouth Rock, says, ‘‘ The accident showed, 
as a hideous disaster will some day show, that the life- 
preservers were rotten, the crew cowards, and the cap- 
tain inefficient.”” This is perhaps a severer judgment 
than the evidence yet warrants, but there is no doubt 
that there is a very great risk of life in all the steam- 
boat pleasuring around the city. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has directed a thor- 
ough investigation of all the facts in the Plymouth 


| Rock case. But the chief trouble seems to have been 


that of the giggling girl, mere heedlessness and 
‘‘who’s afraid?” The steamer was built for inland 
navigation, and was sent to sea. The ocean beyond 
Sandy Hook tries a vessel with all its force and fury, 
and, heaving and straining this inland steamer, snaps 
her steam-pipe. It is strange that any one who knows 
the ocean and who has seen these inland boats built 
high with tiers of decks and of a singularly fragile 
appearance—however strong they may be—should 
wish to venture in them to sea. A vessel to be pro- 
perly fit to go to Long Branch should be fit to go to 
Liverpool, and the fitness is not to be judged by the 
pleasant week of smooth sea, but by the day of wind 
and wave and ocean strain. 

But the essential points are more care in building 
and more confidence in official inspection. The chief 
peril hitherto has been fire, and the new iron steam- 
ers have somewhat obviated this. Then if ‘‘splendor” 
of appointments, filigree, and gingerbread-work were 
subordinated to safety, and it were understood that it 
is undesirable because unsafe to go to sea in a large 
wooden summer hotel, much would be gained. If, 
further, it were known that the certificate meant a 
stanch hull, sound machinery, whole boats, life-pre- 
servers in perfect order; if it were known that only 
vessels sea-worthy in every sense were allowed to go 
to sea, and that they were compelled to carry only 
their proper number of passengers, there would be 
less general expectation when the summer excursion 
season opens of appalling catastrophes in our neigh- 
boring waters. With the utmost care ‘accidents 
will happen”; but that is not a reason for slighting 
the utmost care, since without it more and greater ac- 
cidents will happen. It was a deserved tribute to a 
hero which was lately paid to the memory of Captain 
SMITH, of the Seawanhaka. But it was evident from 
the investigation that a little more reasonable care, 
by preventing the burning of the steamer, would have 
saved all the lives that were lost. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


A COMMON objection to reform of the spoils system 
is that what is contemptuously called a “literary” 
examination will not show a man to be fit for a 
clerkship. That is very true. But an examination 
in the knowledge necessary to the duties of a place, 
with a test of general intelligence, and a probation 
of actual service, will show it. It will show whether 
a man is fit for the place he seeks, and at the same 
time it will prevent appointment by mere personal 
and political favoritism. That is the reform proposed. 

Those who say with such a conclusive air that lit- 
erary examinations prove nothing about fitness, un- 
consciously turn the laugh against themselves. For 
does a politician’s recommendation prove fitness? 
Do the letters which influential men are besought to 
write prove fitness? Do drinking with “‘ the boys,” 
and carrying banners, and ‘‘ bringing out the vote,” 
and ‘‘ never asking anything before,” prove fitness ? 
Under the spoils system nobody cares to prove fit- 
ness. That is not the principle. Under that system 
the place is not a trust, but a reward or a charity. 

The object of an examination is to give everybody 
an equal chance, to break up favoritism, to secure 
the most generally intelligent and the most specially 
qualified persons, and then to test their practical ca- 
pacity. This is what makes the abolition of the 
spoils system the people’s reform, the improvement 
of politics, and the security of economy, efficiency, 
and self-respect in the minor public service. Let 
those who wish to abolish the spoils system, and who 
laugh at examinations, probations, and promotions 
for merit, show a better way. To sneer at methods 
of reform proved to be practicable and effective, and 
to propose no other, is only to protect the abuse. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF GLADSTONE. 


THE concessions of Mr. GLADSTONE upon the Land 
Bill were not vital, as such Liberal journals as The 
Pall Mall Gazette and The Daily News agree, and as 
the great Liberal majorities in the House of Commons ~ 
showed, and the bill is now a law. JOHN BRIGHT 
said, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, when the bill pass- 
ed the House, that he had been advocating changes 
in the Irish land system for thirty years; that he had 
studied the subject, and felt upon it as strongly as 
upon any political question, and he believed it to be 
as great and noble a measure as it was possible for 
Parliament to pass. Mr. BRIGHT felt sure that, what- 
ever the passing passion of the Irish people might be, 
they would speedily recognize the endeavor of the 
government to do them right and justice. Sir WILL- 
1AM HARCOURT, the Home Secretary, the ‘‘ Historicus” 
of the Times during our war, and the husband of a 
daughter of the historian MOTLEY, declared at another 


-dinner that Mr. GLADSTONE was the foremost man of 


the age, and that all who were associated with him 
had unbounded admiration for ‘‘ his supreme indus- 
try, his indefatigable patience, his indomitable ener- 
gy,.....his unrivaled genius, his universal knowledge, 
his matchless eloquence.” These are the words of 
enthusiastic admiration, but it is certain that no other 
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man than Mr. GLADSTONE could have achieved the 
task. 

It remains now to see the effect of this law upon 
Ireland and Irish agitation. Mr. PARNELL at least is 
not satisfied. He and the Land League, or many of 
its chief leaders, will continue the agitation, because 
their ultimate object is practical independence. The 
land agitation is but a means to them, not an end. 
If every amendment that Mr. PARNELL has offered 
had been adopted, he would still have agitated. The 
poverty and ignorance of the Irish are so great, and 
the tradition of wrong so tenacious and profound, 
that the movement for independence will continue 
indefinitely. The very fact that it is British, not 
Irish, legislation which lightens the burden is in it- 
self a wrong to the Irish mind. There is always the 
difference of race and of religion to which to appeal. 
The national melodies and the historic fields are all 
eloquent agitators. It needs but a man of genius 
like O’CONNELL, or a cool pertinacious politician like 
PARNELL, to touch the spark that never goes out, and 
kindle a flame of popular excitement. 

But whatever the practical operation of the law in 
Ireland, there is no question that its conduct through 
_Parliament by Mr. GLADSTONE has been one of.the 
great historical feats of British statesmanship. The 
Spectator rivals Sir WILLIAM HARcourRT in epithets 
of enthusiasm with which to describe the Prime Min- 
ister. The purpose has been one adapted to appeal 
to his patriotism, his imagination, and his conscience, 
_ and to inspire all his extraordinary powers. He has 
spurned the low level of selfish interests as they are 
generally conceived, and, in EMERSON’s phrase, he has 
‘‘ hitched his wagon toastar.” That is to say, he has 
seen clearly that the true British ‘‘interest” in deal- 
ing with Ireland is justice, and that statesmanship 


lay in a measure which, while showing the desire of 


justice, and securing juster relations, should also be 
such as to commend the support of Parliament and 
the approval of English opinion. There has really 
been no such moral lift in a minister’s policy in Eng- 
land since Sir ROBERT PEEL’s repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and the later act is the more striking because 
Sir RoBERT came slowly, and as it were reluctantly, 
to his conclusions, while Mr. GLADSTONE’sS mind and 
conscience have moved together. His hold upon the 
admiring regard of his country was probably never 
so strong and so sure as at this moment. During the 
debate in the Lords the Duke of Argyll brilliantly 
taunted the government, in a striking, original, and 
elaborate metaphor, as being jelly-fish, which are 
very handsome, and seem to be vigorously swim- 
ming, but which really lack backbone, and drift with 
the current. But the Duke admitted that they were 
all carried by the same necessity. It was brilliant, 
but it was unsound. For what is statesmanship but 
the ability to comprehend and to put into practicable 
and effective reform the real conviction and desire of 
a nation? This is what Mr. GLADSTONE has done. 
It is this which makes him a true leader, while the 
Duke is but a reluctant follower. 


A FRENCH LADY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Tue Letters of Madame De Rémusat, a late issue of the 
“Franklin Square Library,” are a vivid picture of the court 
life of Paris at the beginning of the century. The tone in 
which NAPOLEON is mentioned is very different from that 
of the Memoirs. But the Memoirs, as we have them, were 
written after his fall, and the Letters during his ascendency. 
Nor only that, but they were addréssed to her husband, 
who was in personal attendance upon NAPOLEON, and as 
the writer knew they would undoubtedly be opened and 
read at any time. Thus in another way the Letters aid the 
Memoirs in dissipating the glamour that has gathered around 
BONAPARTE. 

M. De RémusarT had charge of the imperial amusements, 
and there are some striking glimpses of TALMA. It is in- 
teresting also to read letters from NAPOLEON’S court upon 
receipt of the news of Austerlitz. But the whole impres- 
sion is that of the utter wearisomeness and dreariness of 
courts, and this is no less striking in these sketches of the 
parvenu court of NAPOLEON than in Miss BURNEY’s account 
of the dull and dismal court of GzorGE III. The infinite 
pettiness of everything, the small intrigues and jealousies, 
the vapid tattle or envious gossip, the vulgar display and 
wretched rivalry, the total want of a generous, elevated, in- 
tellectual, or spiritual tone, are as evident in Madame Dr 
RféMusaT and Miss BURNEY as in HERVEY’s Memoir of the 
ee of George II., or the diary of FREDERICK the Great’s 
sister. 

The fond little French lady herself appears pleasantly in 
these Letters, an affectionate, devoted wife, and really full 
of sympathy, perhaps half-unconscious, for JOSEPHINE and 
HorTensE. But what unexpected glimpses the quiet Let- 
tere give into that tremendous time! What unconscious- 
ness in them of the forces really at work! Yet what a 
pleasing picture of a French lady of the Empire! 


MR. McELROY AND THE ALBANY 
“EVENING JOURNAL.” 


THE anonymousness of editorial writing in many of tho 
chief journals of the country prevents many an admirable 
editorial writer from being personally known. But when 
such a writer rises naturally to the head of a leading and 
influential journal, it is impossible for him longer to be con- 
cealed. When Mr. CHARLES E. SmiTH retired about two 
years ago from the editorial control of the Albany Evening 
Journal, and assumed that of the Philadelphia Press, a thor- 
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oughly trained journalist was lost to New York. But the 
chief Republican paper in the State outside of the city, and 
a paper published at the capital, has, of course, an editorial 
staff in which commanders may be found. 

The veteran of the Journal, since Mr. WEED’s retirement, 
Mr. GEORGE DAWSON, immediately succeeded Mr. SMITH, 
but, as he announced, temporarily. Mr. DAwson’s conduct 
of the paper has shown that to be a veteran is to be only 
more vigorous, incisive, brilliant, and effective than ever. 
During his incumbency the Evening Journal has been a pow- 
erful representative of the truest Republicanism, and an 
exceedingly fresh and valuable paper. How much of its 
sustained excellence has been due to Mr. Dawson’s lieuten- 
ants it is impossible to say, but the one of them who is most 
widely known, Mr. WILLIAM H. MCELROY, has now succeed- 
ed Mr. DAWSON as editor of the Albany Evening Journal. 

During the long and bitter contest with the unscrupu- 
lous party “machine,” which sought to ruin the Journal be- 
cause of its courageous independence, Mr. MCELROY poured 
in hot shot of argument, fun, and appeal with a readiness 
and force which showed that his present clevation is the 
result of a process of natural selection. In his witty and 
brilliant “Letter from an Old War-Horse,” Mr. MCELROY 
revealed an uncommon and most effective power of popular 
satire; and his long editorial experience and special train- 
ing, a8 well as his earnest convictions, his facility, tact, and 
ability, are the assurance that the character of the paper 
which he editorially controls will be maintained at its high- 
est standard. 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN ENGLAND. 


~ Mrs. LIVERMORE in a letter from London to the Woman’s 


Journal speaks of a meeting of the Anti-Vivisection Socie- 
ty, and of the papers which the next morning reported the 
meeting, and denounced certain cruelties of vivisection. 
But she says that in the same paper there was a column 
of outrages committed by drunken and brutal men upon 
wives and children, at which the papers expressed no hor- 
ror, and she asks with calm satire whether the societies to 
prevent cruelty to animals might not be wisely petitioned 
to include women in their beneficent efforts. ‘Women 
have long been accustomed to be ranked with idiots and 
felons—need there be any hesitation, then, in classing them 
with animals, especially if this will give protection to those 
needing it 

Some “personals” in the same letter are interesting. 
Mrs. LIVERMORE says: 

“Tt. is a misnomer nowadays to call Brigar ‘liberal.’ He 
honored me with a brief interview at the house of his niece, and I 
found him more hopelessly conservative on almost all questions 
than any man I metin London. Most of his female relatives are 
in the front rank of the leading reforms of the day, utterly unhin- 
dered by his conservative attitude. : | 

“T have aiso enjoyed a rare opportunity of hearing Dr. James 
Martineav, the only surviving brother of Harrier. I had pic- 
tured him as aged and feeble, and was surprised to see a man 
who, though owning to seventy-five years of life, shows few signs 
of age. Erect and elastic in figure, with abundant iron-gray hair, 
and a full musical voice, he spoke an hour without showing weak- 
ness or weariness. The closely packed house was held spell-bound 
by the music of his voice, the grace of his style, and the breadth 
of his thought. 

“T was much interested in Cardinal Manntna, a remarkable 
man of seventy-three, spare almost to emaciation, and bald as if 
shorn, his appearance severely monastic. In voice and manner he 
is very pleasing, and his address was full of humanity and tender- 
ness. Like Canon Farrar, Cardinal Manning is-a ‘ teetotaler,’ as 
the phrase is in London, and both continually preach total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks as the only salvation of Eng- 
land from its appalling drunkenness.” 


PERSONAL. 


AN uninteresting person named Morrison, of Brownsville, Ohio, 
having expressed a hope that the President would die, was prompt- 
ly slapped in the face by. Captain A. C. Coox. On this Morrison 
went to law, and Cook was fined. A penny subscription to ame- 
liorate the pecuniary position of Captain C., by paying the fine 
and costs ($32), has resulted in enabling him to put $450 in bank, 
and subscriptions are still coming in. A $175 gold watch is also 
to be given to him. He has already declined a nomination to the 
State Senate, and refused to be a candidate for County Treasurer, 
saying he is unfitted for those positions. There is a likelihood, 
however, of his being made postmaster of Newark, Ohio. 

—The simple marble slab which marks the grave of WasHING- 
TON IrviNG is distinguished from the other graves in the plot by a 
well-worn pathway at the side, and the marked defacement made 
by chipping both head and foot stones for mementos. These are 
the second stones which have been placed over the grave. The 
first were so badly broken up that the inscription became illegible. 

—Mr. Witrrip 8. Biunt, who has spent so many years in the 
East, has devoted careful study and research as to the numbers of 
the Mohammedans, and calculates that they are not less than 
175,000,000. During the last hundred years the progress of Is- 
lamism in Africa has been immense, The one great reason why 
the negro takes to the Prophet is that at once he is accepted as a 


friend and brother by the Mohammedan missionary. He says to’ 


the negro: “Come up and sit beside me. Give me your daughter, 
and take mine. All who pronounce the formula of Islam are 
equal in this world and in the next.” 4 

—Dean Sran.ey’s will has been probated, and his personal es- 
tate sworn under $450,000. The income of this, added te his of- 
ficial salary, must have made him very comfortable. The salary 
of the Dean of Westminster is $10,000 a year, together with an 
elegant residence. Add to these the wedding and other fees, and 
the deanery is the pleasantest of all the soft places in the Church 
of England. 

—Herr Krupp, the great German gun-maker, is so much pressed 
with orders that he has engaged 8000 more workmen, making his 
total force of workmen 13,000. 

—The Queen is a great collector of autographs. She recently 
purchased two of the MSS. of the Disraxkxi novels for about $100 
each. The best autographic collection of this sort in the United 
States is in the possession of Mr. George W. Calxps. 

—P eas Harper, a colored man, is one of the most successful 
farmers in Georgia. He has just bought, for $32,000, 2100 acres 
of land lying on Broad River, in Oglethorpe County. The white 
man who sold it to him says: “There is not a better business 
man in Oglethorpe County than this negro. He can tell you to 
a cent how he stands with the world, and as a farmer I never 
saw a better. He is economical, his family all work, and he can 
get more out of a hand than any one I ever saw. Ptkas, too, 
is not an all-cotton farmer. He has been making from 100 to 150 
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bales of cotton a year on rented land, besides growing enough 
supplies to run his place. In fact, his cotton crop is nearly alj 
clear money. You just ought to see the Bermuda grass hay he 
has saved this summer,” 

—It is said that ex-President Hayes, during his visit in Eng- 
land, will be the guest of Mr. J. H. Puteston, “‘ the American mem- 
ber,” as he is pleasantly called. He could scarcely fall into better 
or more hospitable hands. 

—The following interesting letter was written by the venerable 
Emperor of Germany to the renowned scholar and discoverer, Dr. 
HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN : 

“The investigation at the site of ancient Troy, to which you 
have devoted yourself for years past, has interested me very much 
from the commencement. I have carefully followed the progress 
and incidents of your undertaking, and greet it with peculiar plea- 
sure that your zeal and energy have succeeded in showing such 
happy results in the course you have taken. Your bold research- 
es have in the course of a few years greatly enriched archzological 
science, and unlocked a region of early culture hitherto unknown 
to us. With great sympathy, therefore, I have read with great 
pleasure your work, /lios, the City and Country of the Trojans, 
which gives a faithful description of your excavations, and of the 
treasures which have been brought to light, and thank you sincere- 
ly for directing my attention to them. I hope in the autumn, on 
my return to Berlin, to find time to make a personal inspection of 
the interesting. collection of Trojan antiquities which you have so 
generously presented to the German people. WILHELM. 

GasTInk, Judy 20, 1881.” 

—Mr. Crare SewE Reap, an eminent practical agriculturist of 
England, recently told the Chamber of Agriculture of Norfolk, the 
leading agricultural county, that if even all local taxation were 
abolished, they could not farm successfully. All taxes had in- 
creased during the last thirty years, although the price of grain 
was lower. Unless rents are reduced, a separation must take 
place between landlord and tenant. This distress, he averred, was 


| the outcome of free trade, which other countries had not adopted. 


He thought that England would be absorbed by America, or per- 
haps become the harbor of the world, and Englishmen become, 
like the Dutch, mere hucksters. | 

—Major Sern Pierce, of Cornwall, Connecticut, the sole remain- 
ing representative of the class of 1806 at Yale, has just died. He 
was nearly a hundred years old. 

—Mr. Joun M. Francis, editor of the Troy Times, says that 
when he was Minister to Greece, in 1872, Mr. Bancrort, then 
Minister at Berlin, came to Athens, and together they went to the 
r Acropolis by moonlight. - “Standing im the Parthenon, on the 
spot where the statue of Minerva in ivory and gold once had its 
location, but where only the platform now remains, Mr. Bancrort, 
with uncovered head and eyes slightly upraised, repeated with 
spontaneous inspiration a magnificent passage from Homer. The 
scene was remarkably impressive, the moonlight flooding those 
ancient ruins and gilding the figure of that snowy-bearded pilgrim 
from our Occidental shores, august with official honors past and 
present of a great republic, but more august as a citizen of high 
rank in the imperishable republic of letters.” 

—Mr. Wii L. Scort, of Erie, Pennsylvania, one of the rail- 
way magnates of the United States, was in 1846 a page in Con- 
gress. General Cuartes M. Reep, then the largest steamboat pro- 
prietor in the United States, took him home, and employed him in 
weighing coal. He is now regarded as one of the most saga- 
cious railroad men in the country, and is estimated to be worth 
$5,000,000. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury is apt in talking to students, 
Recently at an examination he said it was sometimes well to offer 
examiners what they don’t ask when you are unable to give what 
they do; and he mentioned a case in point. .A young man at 
Oxford had a paper set him by Mr. Keste containing six ques- 
tions, to which he replied, “I can not answer any of these ques- 
tions, but here are six that I can answer,” and he answered his 
own questions so well that he passed. All examiners, however, 
are not like Mr. KEBLE. 

—Society people remember how the Queen’s royal nerves were 
excited when told of the engagement of the Baroness Burpett- 
Coutts to young Mr. Bartierr. At the Prince of Wales’s recent 
garden party her Majesty gave a lively exhibition of her dislike of 
the Baroness’s action. 
read the whole story, which is thus told by the London correspond- 
ent of the 7ribune : “‘ What happened was this: The Queen stood, 
as usual, with a vacant space in front of her—a space into which 
no mortal presumes-to set foot without signal from her Majesty. 
Lady Burpertt-Coutts was seen advancing through the erowd—for 
crowd there was—to the inner hem of the outer circle, with intent 
to place herself beneath the eyes of the Queen, and so secure that 
recognition which would entitle her to approach the sovereign, and 
give, as she hoped, some visible token to the world that she was 
once more in her Majesty’s good graces. Many saw the Baroness’s 
movement. The Queen saw it, and what her Majesty did on sec- 
ing it was to turn her royal back on the Baroness Burpett-Covctrs, 
and walk smartly off to another part of the grounds. 
done too publicly and in too marked a way to leave any doubt 
of its meaning. Indeed, it has always been said the Queen 
would never forgive what she thought the scandal of this mar- 
riage. She holds strict views on such subjects, of which she has 
many a time given proof, and of which she has now given one 
more, at the Baroness Burpett-Cocrrts’s expense. Still, with ref- 
erence to the same garden party, I cull the following from a soci- 
ety journal, ‘Her Majesty the Queen honored Madame Ni.sson 
with the gracious distinction of retaining her quite ten minutes in 
a conversation, as [ am informed, of the most flattering and con- 
descending kind.’ ” 

—Rosert Brownin@ saunters through the crowd at the Royal 
Academy entertainments with a kind word and warm grasp of the 
hand for all his friends, and, above all, “a stolen glance of affec- 
tion at his son’s pictures as he quietly passes them by.” 

—In Professor Coivin’s Life of Landor, recently published by 
Harper & Broruers in their series of “ English Men of Letters,” 
the following interesting sketch of the poet’s daily habits is given: 
‘* Lanpor’s habits were to breakfast at nine, and write principally 
before noon. His mode of writing was peculiar; he would sit ab- 
sorbed in apparently vacant thought, but inwardly giving the fin- 
ishing touches to the verses or the periods which he had last been 


| maturing while he walked or lay awake at night; when he was 


ready he would seize suddenly on one of the many scraps of paper 
and one of the many stumps of swan quills that usually lay at 
hand, and would write down what was in his head hastily, in his 
rough sloping characters, sprawling or compressed, according to 


dined, either alone or in the company of some single favored friend, 
often on viands which he had himself bought and dressed, and 


person, of a few glasses of some famous vintage from the family 
cellar. In the afternoon he walked several miles, in all weathers, 
having a special preference for a village near Bath (Widcombe), 
in the beautiful church-yard of which he had now determined that 
he should be buried. From about seven in the evening, after the 
simplest possible tea, he generally read till late at night. His 
walls were covered with bad pictures, which he bought cheap, as 
formerly from the dealers of Florence, so now from those of Bath, 
and which his imagination endowed with every sign and every cir- 


7 


cumstance of authenticity.” 


Doubtless our lady readers will be glad to © 


The act was, 


the space, and dry thé written paper in the ashes.. At two he. 


with the accompaniment, when the meal was shared by a second 
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A RIVER OF FIRE. 


Just at dusk on the evening of Friday, 
November 5, 1880, there was a sudden out- 
break near the summit of Mauna Loa, the 
famous volcanic mountain of Hawaii, the 
largest and southernmost of the Sandwich 
Island group. The new crater, or series of 
craters, is on the side of the mountain some 
twelve miles distant from the summit crater 
of Mokuaweoweo, which remained quiescent. 
The eruption was unaccompanied by any 


_ earthquake shock, and no ashes or showers 


of volcanic cinder were emitted, but three 
immense rivers of lava poured down the 
mountain-slope, one flowing toward Kau, 
one toward Mauna Kea, and the other and 
largest toward Hilo, on the eastern side of 
the island, and in a northeasterly direction 


' from the new crater. 


The last-mentioned was from the first the 
most active flow, and is the only one now 
moving. It is divided into different branch- 
es, but is pressing onward toward the sea, 
sometimes quite rapidly, and again so slow- 
ly that its progress is scarcely noticeable. 
For some time after the outbreak the ex- 
treme point of the flow was composed of 
a kind of lava known as a-a, simply large 
masses of rock and red-hot blocks of lava 
pushed forward by the great body of pahoe- 
hoe, or liquid lava, behind. 

The main stream confined itself to no val- 
ley, cafion, or other depression, but followed 
down the mountain, crossing and recrossing 
old flows of previous dates, but not keeping 
in the track of any, sweeping onward and 
downward with irresistible force, making a 
pathway for itself as it went, filling up 
holes, caverns, and old crevasses, tumbling 
down precipitous descents, falling over cliffs 
in its way, in some cases obliterating them, 
and in others adding to their height, level- 
ling forests in its course, and spreading de- 
struction on every hand, and leaving behind 
a desolate stretch of black and broken mass- 
es of lava piled in heaps and strewn about 


' jn the greatest disorder. 


In the daytime this a-a in the van-guard 
of the flow, a great wall of red-hot débris 
some thirty feet in height, appeared like 
a confused mass, sliding, rolling, pitching 
downward, slowly but steadily pressed on, 
while the lopg line of the flow upward to- 
ward the source could be traced by the col- 
wnns of ascending smoke. 

But at night the long river of molten lava, 
winding its way like a fiery serpent along 
the side of Mauna Loa, was grand in the ex- 
treme—a line of the most magnificent pyro- 
technic display imaginable. The fountain- 
head near Mokuaweoweo was a blaze of 
brilliant light, spreading a dazzling halo 
over the summit of Mauna Loa, illumina- 
ting the whole superincumbent heavens, 
and visible at sea a distance of more than 
a hundred miles. Ever and anon fountains 
of the liquid fire would spurt hundreds of 
feet above the summit line, only to disap- 
pear, and be succeeded by others of equal 
brilliancy; again a huge mass of the seeth- 
ing fusion would burst upward and out- 
ward, thrown from the crater apparently by 
some great explosion, and descend in show- 
ers of fiery spray; fierce tongues of flame 
would leap into the sky, and the effect of 
these evanescent darts of light piercing and 

playing upon the dense clouds of overhang- 
ing smoke was wonderful to behold. 

Below the summit fires was the stream of 
burning lava marching onward to the sea, 
like a grand army bearing weapons of flame. 
Steadily it crawled along, inch by inch, foot 
by foot, rod by rod, mile by mile, working 
its way through dense woods and rank un- 
dlergrowth, spreading over great rocks, and 
passing seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
Nothing could stop it; nothing could check 
its onward career. In some places it would 
spread over a little flat or valley, forming a 
shallow lake of liquid fire, and the surface, 
cooling, would assume different hues, from a 

‘blood redtoadying purple. Thenthe stream 
beneath would suddenly break through fis- 
sures in the crust, and trace uneven lines of 
white and bright red lava of varying width 
and form over the paler light of the slowly 
cooling surface. Small straggling branches 
from either side of the main flow would 
push their way into the surrounding forest, 
and the light from the burning bushes and 
trees that fell before it was dull in com- 
parison to the dazzling brilliancy of the 
liquid mass. 

Disappearing from view behind some in- 
tervening ridge or point, it would emerge 
lower down, flowing quietly along, having 
the appearance of a strip of burnished gold 
enamelled with flame, and would then de- 
seénd into a narrow gorge between high 

and as if angered at being thus con- 
would tear onward, an avalanche of 


| fiery fluid. Immense rocks wetghing many 


tons were borne along like chips on a winter 
freshet, and the grinding and grating and 
groaning of the mass as it ploughed its way, 
the hissing of the water as the hot lava 
plunged into it, the deafening roar, like the 


beating of the angry surf on a storm-bound 
coast, and the continual explosions, like the 
discharge of heavy ordnance, were sounds 
appalling to hear. 

Reaching a declivity, the glowing torrent 
would pour downward, and form successive 
cascades of liquid fire. Occasionally a great 
quantity of red-hot and white-hot a-a would 
be thrown upward like pebbles tossed from 
the hands of a giant, and again a column of 
lava would shoot upward from the burning 
river, and cooling in mid-air, descend in 
showers of blackened beads. Great bub- 
bles would lift themselves above the sur- 
face for a moment, and then be swallowed 
by the moving mass.. Huge cones would 
suddenly rise upward;from the body of the 
flow, and grow until like towers or castles 
of frozen flame, and then slowly cool off, and 
remain stationary like great black monsters 
in the centre of the stream of lava. Small 
branches from the main flow would crawl 
in all directions through the tangled under- 
brush and beautiful ferns, which, drooping 
over the front of the burning lava, would 
tremble a moment, and then, slowly wither- 
‘ing and curling before the intense heat, fall 
like grain before the reaper’s scythe, and 
perish, emitting a momentary flame to show 
the green ranks of shrubbery behind await- 
ing the same cruel fate. Y 

The smoke from the burning vegetation, 
and the steam arising from either side of 
the flow—which, with its branches, is in 
places two or three miles wide—meeting 
above it, and lighted by the reflection from 
the fires below, would form a white arch- 
way, beneath which could be seen for miles 
the long winding river of flame. 

The heat from the crater and the lava 
stream was so great that for two months 
after the outbreak there was not a shower 
of rain at Hilo, forty miles distant from.the 
crater—a place where the annual rain-fall 
is measured by feet instead of inches, and 
wher@ the weather is said to be fair when 
raining less than “a bucketful a minute.” 

In January of the present year there was 
quite a diminution in the action of the fires 
at the source, and the progress of the flow 
for a time was scarcely perceptible, only oc- 
casionally exhibiting signs of activity. The 
lava was proceeding toward Hilo, and it 
was hoped that Madam Pell, the Goddess of 
Volcanoes, according to Hawaiian mythol- 
ogy, had decided to spare the beautiful lit- 
tle town; but early in May it began again 
to flow more rapidly, and the end of the 
flow being no longer a-a, but consisting of 
pahoehoe, has made greater progress. For 
some time it moved slowly, as the lavastream 
forced its way through a swampy region 
covered with a dense wood. 

The flow is divided into two principal 
branches, known as the Hilo and Waiakea 
streams. The latter is the smaller of the 
two, and is much in advance of the former. 
Hilo is threatened by both, and should the 
main body reach the sea, the town and per- 
haps the harbor will be destroyed. The 
onward progress of the flows is much re- 
tarded by having to feed numerous smaller 
streams that shoot off from the main branch- 
es. Some of these, after proceeding a short 
distance, cool down, until, pressed by the 
great mass behind, they break out afresh. 
Some penetrate into the wood, and there die 
out, and some shoot ahead until the main 
flow sweeps overthem. Sometimes the flow 
stops for three or four days, making little or 
no headway, and then it will suddenly break 
out with renewed vigor. Sometimes it dies 
out at the end, and breaks out at the side, 
and moves onward as before. An outbreak 
through the hard crust in the centre of the 
flow will overrun a portion already cooled, 
and again a branch will flow off to one side, 
and making a detour, pass on to and over 
the main body that feeds it. 

A stream of lava is subject to no law that 
governs the action of water or any other 
substance, fluid or solid. It will follow a 
cafion or cross one, and will run up hill as 
well as down, the firm crust incasing the ig- 
neous fusion acting like a conduit or hose. 
The atmosphere has more effect on it than 
water, and it cools very quickly, like melted 
glass, when exposed to the air, a crust usual- 
ly forming in ten or fifteen minutes suffi- 
ciently firm to bear one’s weight. 

About two and a half miles from the vil- 
lage of Hilo was a fall in the Waiakea Creek 
~—a& narrow and shallow bed in which the ad- 

vanced portion of the lava stream was run- 
ning—and the views of the artist taken at 
this place show well the action of the flow- 
ing lava. This fall was twenty feet high, 
and the depth of the water below was about 
the same, and it was thirty-five yards wide. 
The flow above the fall was one hundred 
feet wide, and was moving at the rate of 
one hundred feet in forty-eight minutes, 
and was one hour and forty-two minutes in 
filling up this depression even with the top 
of the cliff. The accompanying views show- 
ing the progress of the lava were taken at 
short intervals. When the lava began to 


pour over the cliff it was of the consistency 


of molasses, and had much the same appear- 
ance, and the ends of the slowly dripping 
streams would blacken and harden and break 
off before reaching the water. When it had 
nearly filled the water hole below, the steam 
arose in great clouds, and the hissing and 
bubbling sound it made was like steam es- 
caping from a numberof large boilers. 

The flow was months in passing through 


the wood back of Hilo, but now both the - 


Waiakea branch and the main body are be- 
low it, and have but to traverse an open 
stretch of country, covered only with ferns 
and grasses, and sloping gently toward the 
sea. 

The sight of the lava working its way 
through the wood wasstrange and grand, but 
toreach it required thesevere labor of cutting 
a way through the dense jungle, and some- 
times, before the party was ready to return, 
a branch of lava shooting off from the main 
flow would cross the trail, cutting off the 
line of retreat, thus necessitating the cut- 
ting of another path. Eating its way 
throngh the forest, consuming every green 
thing before it, the flow leaves behind a 
dreary waste of broken lava, fringed with 
long uneven lines of beautiful tropical 
shrubbery. As the lava would surround the 
trees —principally lauhala, kukui, hau, su- 
mac, and guava—the crust forming on the 


surface would in many cases hold the tree. 


upright, while the stream of molten matter 
beneath would burn off the lower portion 
of the trunk. Sometimes the flames would 
dart up the trees, licking the branches with 
their blazing tongues, and blasting the 
leaves with their death-dealing breath. In 
some places the leafless trees would be left 
standing, and in other places the flow would 
be covered with the half-charred trunks of 
the fallen timber. To the pulu and other 
large tree-ferns, and the bushes and smaller 
ferns of all sizes and unending variety, the 
same fate was meted out by the merciless 
Java, and when, through the sudden open- 
ing of the seams at the extremity of the 
flow, the red lava would pour out, it was 
really sad to see the emerald billows of fo- 
liage bow and disappear before the flame- 
crested waves of the on-coming flood of li- 
quid fire. 


(Begun in Werxty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


CHRISTOWELL. 


A Wartmoor Sale, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Autor or “Mary Aneriey,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“‘ CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXX.—( Continued.) 

QUO WARRANTO ? 

COLONEL WESTCOMBE looked at Mr. Short 


- with intense yet rational amazement. “I 


have known you make wonderful hits,” he 
said; “and the cleverest woman in Oke- 
hampton says that you have beaten her 
thoroughly. Still you must have something 
more to show than this broken line before 
you speak like that.” 

“Certainly I have other things to go by, 
and I will tell you what they are.. I have 
not spoken about them sooner, because my 
friend Arthur had his reasons—which are 
quite unknown to me—for holding aloof 
from your good Worship. But since you 
have found him out, and met him, my re- 
striction vanishes. I mean that I am at 
liberty to mention him to you, which I could 
not properly do before. Very well, I know, 
though I have not told him of it, that this 
infamous fellow, whoever he may be, has 
been prowling more than once about his 
place, although there are no sheep there to 
steal, neither is his house worth robbing. 
Also I know from two or three things, which 
I have picked up in hunting out my own 
grievance, that he has done this at the in- 
stigation of another fellow, perhaps even 
worse than himself. Therefore I begin to 
smell a rat.” 

“T never could see into a complication,” 
the Colonel replied, with his honest face 
quite red, for he had taken a great liking to 
Miss Arthur. “I always look at men as if 
they were like me.” 

“That is the worst of being honest. You 
are almost sure to make that mistake. And 
poor Arthur makes it also, and will probably 
have to pay for it. He believes entirely in 
a stupid fellow, who means no harm, I dare 
say, but means his own good first of all. 
The fellow relies on his thickness, like a 
crocodile letting down his eyelids. But he 
sees a deal more than he pretends to see ; 
and Betty Sage tells me that he has becn 
and bought a red-cushioned chair to go to 
sleep in. It follows that he must have had 


a tip; and where would he get it, without 
treachery? He never comes to church, and 
he doesn’t send his children. They are be- 
coming a nest of savages at Brent-fuzz Cor- 
ner, where he lives. I have told Arthur that 
it ig his duty to make his workmen come to | 


church; but he told me that he never med- 
dled with such matters.” 

“T think that he was quite right,” replied 
the Colonel.. “He might try to persuade 
them, as Ido with miné. Anything more is 
beyond his business. They resent it; and 
in their place we should do the same.” 

“That is true enough; and I have not 
pressed it. Still, the fellow used to come to 
church; and he sleeps enough for two in 
the week-days. Our school-master used to 
have to knock him on the head, on account 
of the snoring noise he made, and that was 
sometimes undesirable. But it roused up 
the others; and in his absence, old Jacobs, 
who must be doing something with his rod, 
has given offense by administering a rap to 
men who are considerable rate-payers. And 
that makes us miss Sam Slowbury.” 

“T can understand that. But reflect a 
moment, Short. May not the want of this 
outlet have created some prejudice in your 
mind against the man ?” 

“Not in the least. It has. only induced 
me to consider his evil ways. And I do not 
dwell upon these large points only. But 
the other day I came upon him, round a cor- 
ner, in the thick of my friend’s plantation. 
And instead of being fast asleep, he was 
standing up, staring as if he had just‘teen a 
ghost. ‘What’s the matter, Sam?’ I said; 
and Nous, who was with me, pelted away, in 
full hunt of some enemy. Sam could not 
answer, but his eyes were jumping like pep- 
percorns in a mill going to be ground. He 
wanted to look at me, and he wanted to 
look after the vanished one, and also after 
Nous, and most of all he wanted to be look- 
ing nowhere. So I spoke again, and I said, 
‘Sam, the devil hath got hold of thee.’ When 
he heard those words, he laid hold of a tree, 
and you might have heard his heart go 
thumping. ‘Make a clean breast of it, 
Sam,’ I exhorted him, in my deepest pulpit 
voice; and he gurgled in his throat, and 
was trying to fetch words, when back comes 
that confounded Nous. You know what the 
training of that dog is. When he has any- 
thing particular to say, or any excuse to 
urge for his failures, he sits up and begs, 
like a little lap-dog. Well, he came and sat 
up in that ludicrous style, between Sam 
Slowbury and me, and the whole of Sam’s 
conscience was gone in a second. I never 
felt more put out with Nous. I know it 
was unjust— you need not tell me. But — 
there was a sort of crisis, and he had un- 
done it. I shall never get such an -oppor- 

tunity again. Before I could recover my 
condition to go on with it, Slowbury was 
grinning, with a fine red face, and all his 
little budget of wits come back.” 

“ And a little budget will beat a big one, 
Short,” said the Colonel, who enjoyed his 
friend’s upset. ‘I have seen that a hun- 
dred times, and I have done it myself some- 
times with the clever people. Not that I 


could ever do it with you, though, my friend. 


Keep out of the range of the rifle-men.” 

“Tt is a trifle altogether,” continued the 
vicar, “that I should belaughed at, through 
the sheer force of circ which 
have been most sadly against me of late—by 
a disloyal member of my parish, who was just 
reduced properly to his marrow-bones. I 
care not two skips of a flea for that, because 
I must collar him by-and-by. I trust in the 
justice of my cause, and the coal and blanket 
club, to which he must pay up seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, or lose fifteen. I shall 
have him full of piety by All-saints’ Day ; 
but the pest is to have lost the clean breast 
he was making. I could not help giving 
Nous a smack for his absurdity.” 

“Then you ought to have had it your- 
self,” said his friend; “but what do you 
suppose you would have heard from Sam? 
You have such a gift of putting things to- 
gether that you must know (almost as well 
as if you had heard it) what had happened 
to him.” 

“He had given audience to some rogue; - 
perhaps this very villain who has robbed 
me of my watch, and who wants to have his 
turn with Arthur.. Why should Nous have 
set off like that; unless he smelled a well- 
known enemy? A common tramp, or a 
workman on the lounge, would never have 
stirred him up like that. He recognized 
some one who had wronged him, by his scent, 
and probably pursued him till he crossed 
the 

“You will lose your favorite,” replied Col- 
onel Westcombe, “unless he controls his 
feelings better. That man will kill him if 
they meet again. But why have you not 
given Mr. Arthur warning of this davger- 
ous fellow prowling round his place? That 
seems to me the first thing you should have 
done.” 

“With an ordinary man it would have 
been so. And even in his case I have 
doubted. But he lives a peculiar life, and 
detests any interference or suggestion ; also, 
I have felt that without more proof I might 
do a great wrong to Slowbury, who has @ 
large family depending on his wages; there- 
fore I resolved to wait a little, and endeavor 
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myself to intercept the danger. And now I 
shall be glad of your advice.” 

“T believe that you have acted aright so 
far—wisely, I mean, as well as justly. But 
what to do next, I must have time to think.” 
Here the Colonel began to move his long 
gray eyebrows, as he always did to aid grave 
mental process. “In the first place, it can 
not be the desire of the law that such a 
fellow should go on defying it forever. 
Sarcastic as you are, you can hardly main- 
tain that such would be the desire of the 
law.” ke 

“One would scarcely think so, unless one 
judged the law by its actions. And that 
would not be fair, because it does not judge 
us 80.” 

“Very well; let us take that for granted. 
Assuming, then, as we may safely do, that 
the‘law would like to catch that man, how 
are we to carry out its wishes? Iam told 
that it would take at least a company of 
soldiers, not such fellows as they have now, 
but really disciplined and seasoned men, to 
surround his haunts, and work him out. 
He shifts his quarters, according to the wea- 
ther, aud the time of year, and the condition 
of his health, which must, upon the whole, 
be strong, or surely he would be laid up 
with ague. How he escapes it, I can not 
understand.” 

“He must be doubled up with rheuma- 
tism if it were not for the frequent change“ 
of air, and the constant use of this specific.” 
Here Mr. Short showed Colonel Westcombe 
the cover of a pill-box, which he had found 
near the place of his conflict with the felon ; 
and his friend knew immediately what it 
was, and shook his’ head sadly that the 
rogues should be so clever. ‘ 

“He may.live in the bogs for weeks to- 
gether if he has plenty of those,” said the 
Colonel. “I wish I could get my young 
grouse to take them, for I fear they find the 
climate damp. .But now about this villain— 
if, indeed, he is a villain; for I hear that he 
entertains a high regard for me, though he 
has not extended it to you, my friend—it 
appears to me that we must not be rash, but 
first get a new warrant from head-quarters, 
which would prove that we are in earnest, 
and then put our heads together how to 


- execute it. I don’t know this matter right 


out at present. As Jack used to say, when 
he was at Oxford, ‘I haven’t got it up, 
though he never broke down, because he is 
blessed with such ability But from what I 
hear, he was first to be arrested upon the 
warrant of the coroner; and when that came 
to nothing, some jealousy arose, and I don’t 
know exactly how it was. However, there 
seems to be a warrant now flourishing, only 
I am told that the name is wrong. How- 
ever, I shall see a man on Tuesday fortnight 
who will be able to tell us more about it. 
And then we shall be able to take some 
steps.” 7 
“But how many steps will he have taken ? 


_ My dear friend, you used not to be like this. 


Did you wait till Tuesday fortnight when 
the enemy was in front of you ?” 

“Not we. But that was quite a different 
thing. We understood what we were at. 
But now I must tell you candidly that I 
don’t know.” Then the Colonel laughed ; 
and the parson did the same. 

“Tt is all very fine to laugh,” resumed the 
latter; “but the thing is no joke, after all. 
It seems to be a lucky thing that he got 
away, or you might have committed me for 
an assault. I shall take good care not to 
risk my life again, if this is the proper course 
of justice. But who is our great authority 
who will set things straight in three weeks’ 
time ?”’ 

“My old friend General Punk has prom- 
ised to be with us for the shooting then. 
Of course you will join us, and bring Nous. 
Now you need not smile, for the General has 


promised to go to the Authorities, and put 


things straight. It is useless to beat about 
the bush like this. I feel the reproach of it 
as much as you do. And the very first in- 
staut, when I see my way—” 

“The truth of it is,” said Mr. Short, “that 
the brigands helped you well in Spain; and 
_ love and admire the whole tribe of 

em. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SILVER KEY. | 
WHILE these things thus were going on, 


yor, to put it more correctly, sticking fast, the 


people concerned about them in London 
were getting into active ways. Mrs. Gib- 
lets and her daughter Mary now went out 
along the streets,.and across them too, al- 
most as calmly as if it had been Northernhay. 
Finding no harm come of this, they began 
to despise both road and pavement, till the 
widow of Barnstaple’s mayor at last took to 
hitching up her dress, and holding up her 
hand, and putting a stop to the public con- 
veyances as often as fancy impelled her to 
see what that shop over the way was. Ina 
word, they treated our vast metropolis as if 
their own family had built it. 


“Only you mind one thing, Mary,” Mrs. 
Giblets used to say before she tied her bon- 
net strings: “if any man asketh you the 
way to this part or to thiccy, you look at 
him as if you knew, but refused to hold 
discourse with him. It is the commonest 
trick they have for finding out where you 

_epme from; and then they get you down an 
alley, and your friends may put you in the 
paper.” To which Mary always made reply: 
“Not they, mother. Have no fear for me; 
’twould take a deep one to best me. now. 
You ask Aunt Snacks what I said to the tea- 
fishman. If ever you saw a man look as- 

+ tonished!” 

“He won’t be the only one, my dear. We 

‘shall astonish more than him before we get 
back to Exeter.” 

For now Mrs. Giblets had strict orders 
from her brother to leave no stone unturned 
in ‘tracing the intentions of the red-faced 


timber merchant, wherein Mr. Tucker, hav- 
ing keen appreciation of the great human 
final cause, £ 3. d., urged upon his host the 
expediency of going to look after that same 
in London. However, it is not an easy 
thing to break the habitude of years and 
the sense of peace, and beyond that, the Cap- 
tain had good reason for not quitting home 
just now. His foremost duty and entire 
love bound him to his daughter there; and 
to leave her in that lonely house, or to put 
her elsewhere, orto take her with him, would 
all be either bad or doubtful. Moreover, he 
had his own proud dislike of making any 
overture to his father after all that had 
passed between them, and he felt that the 
hand which had driven him away should be 
held out to him before he rushed to take it. 
Therefore he refused to go to London. 

But an agent is often more impulsive than 
his principal, and so was Mr. Tucker now. 
To him it appeared a burning shame that 


through magnanimous neglect. On the Cap- 
tain’s behalf, and with his leave, he resolved 
at least to watch the case, and keep him in- 
formed of urgency. And to help him he 
could scarce have found a better ally than 
the enterprising Snacks. 

This man’s conduct was not wholly un- 
tainted by self-interest. He had the privi- 
lege of knowing Messrs. Powderhorn & Bull- 
rush, the solicitors for the railway com- 
pany whose hot haste had been so impeded 
by the crotchety old Earl. With the arro- 
gance of all railway lawyers, they had taken 
it quite as a personal affront that their 
powers of compulsory purchase should meet 
with even a moderate demur. To overbear 
all. such sinall nonsense was their manner 
with small men. But a great land-owner 
like the Earl was not to be overborne so 
gayly, and there were some informalities 
about their plans and notices which might 
throw them over for another twelvemonth 
if keenly sitted by big-fee’d counsel. Tlfere- 
fore they hated the Earl as if he had rushed 
into their office—which the gout, alas! pre- 
vented—and submitted to them for coun- 
sel’s opinion, a vigorous kick at every act- 
ing partner. Being aware of this perhaps 
unworthy but certainly natural sentiment, 
Mr. Snacks saw his way to getting a grate- 
ful allotment, below market figures, if he 
could only succeed in putting a big spoke 
into the bad Earl’s wheel: so that he 
shared the tender interest of his Devonshire 
visitors, in the gloomy and rather lonely 
mansion standing within those ivied walls. 

If any man wants to get into a house 
where he has no right to be, let him set fem- 
inine wits at work, and defy them to accom- 
plish it. It does not follow that he will 
get in himself, but the better one will do so, 
and tell him all she sees, which is certain to 
be far beyond his sight. And good Mrs. 
Snacks, being stirred up thus, resolved that 
the mistress of three husbands should never 
be beaten by a stupid lot of maids, who un- 
derstood nothing but the way to bang the 
door. 

If there were time, it might seem worth 
while to tell how this lady did get in, after 
carefully watching all the bays of wall, to 
be certain when the run might best be made. 
But although it was a noble exploit, who 
but she can tell the tale? And there is not 
room to let her do it, because the largeness 
of her mind embraces a family of fifty nar- 
ratives during the production of a single 
one. Enough it is to say that some very 
honest fellow who supplied the premises 
with something large— whether it were 
milk, or oil, or ale—was persuaded to consid- 
er half a crown so long that he set down 
his cans against the spring door in the wall, 
and Mrs. Snacks, quite overcome with the 
heat of the day, slipped in and fainted. Be- 
ing still unmarried, this man became alarm- 
ed, for Mrs. Snacks was of considerable size, 
and he hurried to the house, and called out 
maids, in pursuance of whom came the 
housekeeper, a truly pretentious and excel- 
lent woman, married into the. name of 


Tubbs. At first Mrs. Tubbs was inclined 


man. There had been some counsel be-. 
tween Mr. Arthur and his good friend the. 


rogues should be left to work thei~ will 


to be haughty, and to fetch the gardener 
and a groom, and send the invader to the 
nearest chemist’s shop. But as soon as 
she saw a magnificent gold chain peeping 
through the poor lady’s mantle, and six fine 
rings upon the poor limp fingers, the noblest 
feelings of her heart were touched, and she 
whispered the sad words: “Cholera, syn- 
cope, collapse, I fear. Sir John says that it 
is not infectious. Don’t be frightened, you 
stupid girls. Bring the poor dear to my 
down-stairs room. Luckily, Mr. Gaston is 
from home. We are not quite savages, I 
should hope. Stuff! If you won’t help to 
carry her, I will.” 

Mrs. Tubbs knew a good deal of medicine, 
and kept certain antidotes of her own, which 
she longed to try first upon somebody else; 
and so efficacious were these that Mrs. 
Snacks, submitting like a martyr to the 
palatable parts, comprising very old cherry 
brandy, was able to sit up in three-quarters 
of an hour, and confessed to a genial glow 
throughout her system. 

“How sad it does seem that we should be 
such poor things!” she whispered, through 
her tears, to her kind preserver ; “ but with- 
out that, how should we ever know the 
warm hearts from the cold ones? I sup- 
pose that we all adhere to life, even when 
best prepared to go. And in my case it 
would have been so sad, because of my hus- 
band, who adores me, and my child, who has 
such lofty expectations. Oh, Mrs. Tubbs, 
shall I live long enough to thank you ?” 

“T trust that you will, ma’an, if you take 
another glass. Your color is come back 
most charming. I was very near sending 
for Sir John Tickell, his lordship’s own doc- 
tor; but you looked up at me, out of your 
symptoms, so confiding; and you see he 
could not have done much more.” 

“Nor a quarter so much, dear Mrs. Tubbs. 
I shall always declare that you saved my 
life. It came all across me in such a sud- 
den way; and you understood it in a mo- 
ment.” 

“ That I did, ma’am, from keeping my eyes 
open. What else can I do in such a house 
as this? But there! I mustn’t trouble you 
with our affairs.” 

“Tt seems to be a sort of Institution. It 
struck me in that light before my seizure, 
and I just had the sense to think it safer 
than the street. But little could I dream 
of such skill within.” 

“Tis a queer sort of institution, ma’am. 
However, it is not my place to talk; and 
talk I never do, not to my own sister, though 
her husband is a tanner in Bermondsey.” 

‘‘Mrs. Tubbs, you are quite right. Peo- 
ple are so apt to pry, and gossip is so hate- 
ful. In all my life I never could abide it, 
and shut myself out of many doors through 
that. You may know what I am, when I 
tell you that although we ‘have a nice 
house, with bow- windows looking right 
over the Regency Park, it never hath come 
into my mind to ask whose institution this 
was here. I look out of my windows, and 
my neighbors may look in; but as for a de- 


sire to look into theirs, the mere idea of a 


thought about it hath never been known to 
come into my mind.” | 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” Mrs. Tubbs replied, 
with a new light of interest kindling in her 
eyes; “but if I may make so bold, did you 
come from the west of England ?” 

“From the west, and the best of the 
west,” said Mrs. Snacks, who could tell what 
Mrs. Tubbs was; “ my father lived at Credi- 
ton all his life, and my brother was the 
Mayor of Barnstaple.” 

“T am not Devonshire, so to speak, or not 
altogether that, and that only,” Mrs. Tubbs 
answered, with her finger-tips meeting, 
while she thought the subject out; “but 
my father was of very excellent parentage 
in Somerset, and my dear mother, who I 
lost without the knowledge, came away di- 
rect in early days from a substantial house 
in Appledore. And if we can only find the 
papers, and my good husband comes up 
again—which he generally does at about 
three years, because he is a sea-faring man 
—the best authorities say that no one will 
be able to keep us out of it. Perhaps you 
have heard of the matter, ma’am—West 
Boddlebury farm, near Appledore ?” 

“Of course I have, over and over again. 
But my husband is the one who understands 
those things, and we have very influential 
friends near there. Some of them are at 
our house now, come to see London, and 
spend their money. If you conld manage 
to come and see us, and have a bit of early 
dinner with us, as they do in Devonshire, 
my husband, who is an extraordinary man, 
might thank you for saving my life, or at 
least prolonging it—although I feel a little 
queer again—and you might gain some in- 
formation of the greatest value to you.” 

“Looking at you-sitting there, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Tubbs, who had thought it pru- 
dent to take some disinfectant fluid, “ with 
your fine west-country color, such as London 
burns away, thinking of what you might 
have been in an hour, as our fish-monger 


was, bluer than his own mackerel! fish, it do 
seem to me to have been a providence that 
the sidewalk door was open. We have a 


(great gentleman here who is the master’s 


master, as the saying goes, and keeps the 
household most select. None of the lower 
ones can get out, and he wonld like to keep 
me boxed up too, But I went to my lord, 


when I knew that he‘was in one of his kick- . 
ing tempers, and I said: ‘My lord,isit your 


orders that I am to be locked in here, aft- 
er all the years that I have served you? 
And he roared out: ‘Tubbs shall go where 
she likes. Tubbs has mf orders to go, when 
she pleases, to’—-not at all .a nice place, 
ma’am, which I will not offend you by speak- 
ing of, though patfonized by the nobility. 
And ever since that I have made a point of 
taking my walk in the Park of a Sunday, 
and looking about for sailors’ hatsg for my 
husband mast come home some day, and 
perhaps with a pocket full of money. -For 
the Lord, He doeth all things well.” 
“Indeed He does,’ Mrs. Snacks replied. 
“My husband knows all about the shipping, 
and he has some connection with the Docks. 
Then, Mrs. Tubbs, we shail expect you at 
two o’clock next Sunday. We generally 
have a turbot first, with Aylesbury ducks, 
and marrow-fats to follow. But perhaps 
that would not be to your taste. In these 
large establishments you live so well.” 
“Not at all, ma’am, not at all. We are 
kept very close here, I can tell you. We 
lead a very sedeiitary life, and have not even 
seen a duckling yet.” Da 
“Then, my dear Mrs. Tubbs, we shall ex- 
pect you. Here is my card, and our gate is 
neverlocked. Orshall we send the carriagé 
for you? No, you prefer to be independént. 
And I will follow your example. I will just 
slip out and get a cab, before that formi- 
dable man comes back. He might consider 
me an intruder, and that would be unplea- 
sant to you, I can see.” 
““My dear lady,” exclaimed Mrs. Tubbs, 


“Tam not one to. be lorded over by a man_ 


no better than myself. It has been going 
on too long. _ I never speak of private mat- 
ters. But you will not blame me, when I 
come to seé you, if I should make bold to 
consult you a little concerning my own po- 
sition, which is @ trial beyond my mind at 
times.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A LIGHTED RUOY. 


ON page 605 will be found an illustration 
of the lighted buoy, which has been burn- 
ing in the vicinity of the light-ship since 
the 28th of last July. One evening last 
week a party of gentlemen, including rep- 
resentatives of the United States navy, went 
down the bay for the purpose of inspecting 


the invention, which consists of a buoy to 


the top of which is secured an illuminating 


apparatus, which casts a bright, steady, and ~ 


intense light, visible in calm weatlier a dis- 
tance of six or seven miles. . 


The buoy is of wrought iron, and hollow, - 


and is filled with gas from a tender. + The 
pressure of gas in the tender being ten at- 
mospheres, it will flow of itself into the 
buoy until there is a pressure in the latter 
of, say, five atmospheres, and by a mechan- 
ical means this can be increased to six or 
seven. Take a buoy with a receptacle of 
280 cubic feet of space, and fill it with gas 
compressed six times, and you have 1680 cu- 


‘bic feet of gas pressing to escape By the 


burner. By the use of a patent regulator 
the pressure is kept at a standard point all 
the time, and so the light remains uniform 
till the supply is about consumed. The 
burner consumes 16.8 cubic feet of gas per 
twenty-four hours, and the buoy will there- 
fore feed tbe light for one hundred days. 
The light is secured to the top of the buoy, 


_and stands about ten feet above the surface 


of the sea. As the light is produced by the 
combustion of a pure gas made from pe- 
troleum, no trimming is necessary; and the 
pressure being sufficient to keep a steady 
stream of the gas from the body of the buoy 
to the burner, there is-no need to interfere 
with it until the supply of the gas is about: 
run out. It is therefore burning day and 
night. The light is inclosed in such a man- 
ner that the oxygen required to sustain 
combustion is readily admitted, while water 


is excluded. The illuminating apparatus 


may therefore be entirely submerged for a 
few seconds, should there be a heavy sea 
running, without extinguishing the. light. 
Buoys of this description, made by the 
Pintsch Light Company, are already in use 
in Europe. One of them was anchored in 
1878 for experiment, in an exposed position 


at the mouth of the Thames. It performed — 
its required service for the regulated period | 


of twenty-eight days, showing a bright 


light, day and night, with such effect that © 


it was visible from the deck of a vessel at a 
distance of four miles. The axthorities im- 
mediately ordered a number of these buoys 
to be constructed for use in cxposed posi- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A FAMILY PARTY. 


HERBERT NEWTON'S sagacity, or intuition, 
had not deceived him. Not only was Mr. 
Lyster coming in his wheeled chair as usual, 
but Percy Fibbert was pushing. Beside 
them sauntered a lad of seventeen or so, 
smoking an excellent cigar. As Percy is 
almost concealed by the chair and the head 
of the invalid, we will describe the others 
first. Mr. Lyster is so covered up with 
shawls and wraps that nothing is discerni- 
ble of him but his thin face, but that is very 
remarkable. It is the face of a man prema- 
turely old, and lined with thought rather 
than with years. A few months ago, in- 

.deed, his hair, which is still plentiful, and 
worn much longer than his daughter’s 
(which gives him a patriarchal look), was 
‘brown as her own; it is now white as snow. 
The features would strike a physiognomist 
not so much by their sharpness as their hag- 
gard expression. His hands, which he push- 
es nervously in and out from the shawls, are 
as white as his face, and even more ema- 
ciated. His eyes are bright and restless. 
His smile—for he is smiling now, as he meets 
_ his daughter’s eye—is transient, and more 
eloquent of pain than another's sigh. But 
there are the relics of a handsome man about 
him. 

In recognizing them it ts difficult to per- 
suade one’s self that the boy Gerald by his 
side is his own son. A tall,shambly, thread- 
paper youth, with hay-colored hair, and of 
a colorless complexion. His eyes are blue, 
but it is difficult to catch their tint, for they 
are shifty, and averse to meet those of others. 
He has that studiously indifferent expres- 
sion which is “the mode” in aristocratic cir- 
cles, but which in his particular case is very 

unbecoming. It makes him appear not so 
much like 4 member of the “upper ten” as 
of a gentleman in trouble before a magis- 
trate, whom he is endeavoring to convince 
in vain of the preposterousness of some ac- 
cusation brought against him. But though 
ill-looking, he is by no means uncomely in 
a mere physical sense. When he smiles, 
albeit that is not often, his face has a cer- 
tain feminine attraction, which, however, 
lacks the gentleness that belongs to a 
woman. 

‘His mother was the beauty of Stokeville, 

a mill hand. 

That infatuation of Mr. Lyster’s was in 
the view of his brother manufacturers (or 
rather their wives) an inexpiable offense; 
“but most fortunately,” as every one ex- 
pressed it, the second Mrs. Lyster (née Chig- 
well) died in giving birth to her first child. 
The cloud under which her husband had 
been placed for nearly a twelvemonth in 
consequence of this indiscretion was there- 
upon withdrawn, and he was once more re- 

 evived into the bosom of Stokeville society. 
' But the affair had left its consequences, of 
which the chief, of course, was Gerald. 

Percy Fibbert, his senior by seven years, 
is a very different specimen of humanity ; he 
is not quite so tall as the overgrown strip- 
ling, but his height is above the average, 
while every limb is in exact proportion. 
His features are so regular, his complexion 
so delicate, his hair so black and plentiful, 
that his style of beauty (for he is very hand- 
some) would perhaps remind you of those 
paragons seen in hair-dressers’ windows, but 
for his large dark eyes, which are full of ex- 
pression. Just now there is more color than 
usual in his face, for the occupation in which 
he has been engaged has brought the blood 
into it; but though the chair is heavy, it has 

- not affected his lungs, which are in first-rate 
condition. As the little procession came up 

to where Clare stood, “I can not offer you 

my hand,” he said, with a light laugh, “ for 
the best of reasons—t it is already 
eigaged.” 

On the invalid’s forehead, unseen by the 
speaker, gathered at this pleasantry a heavy 
frown; while Clare, who perceived it very 
well, became suffused with blushes. 

~Getald, who noticed both these “ effects,” 
indulged in an odious cachination. 

“My dear Gerald,” said Percy, reproving- 
ly, “the swan, says the poet, is burn to be 
the only graceful shape of scorn, and in like 
manner, though vice versa, you must allow 
me to observe that the only objectionabie 
form of merriment is the snigger.” 

“That is quite true,” observed the inva- 
lid, ppettishly. “Why don’t you laugh out- 
right, in a wholesome way, like your cousin 

Bertie 

“Well, really, Mr. Lyster,” remonstrated 
Percy, “don’t you think that’s going a little 
too farin the other direction? Tomy mind, 
Newton laughs just as one who is obliged to 


speak in the mill, on account of the machin- 
ery; he laughs like that bird in Australia— 
what’s,its name !—that one can hear all over 
the bush.” : 

Clare drew herself up, displeased, for she 
understood the allusion: fortunately per- 
haps for the speaker, Mr. Lyster knew no 
more than his son, the ignoramus, about the 


“laughing jackass,” but he observed, with 


earnestness, 
“For my part, I like to hear Bertie laugh; 
it does me good.” 


“Then I wish he was always here to laugh 
to you, papa,” said Clare, with earnest ten- 
derness. 

“Ah, but he Will not be here,” answered 
the invalid, complainingly. “He is going 
away at the years end. Not that that will 
matter to me,” he added, in muttered solilo- 
quy. Then louder, “I can not understand 
why he leaves the mill.” 

“Well, Newton, you see, sir, is @ man of 
science, like his namesake,” observed Percy, 
in a tone so soft and respectful that had it 
not been for the contemptuous expression 
of his eyes, still concealed from the other, 
it might well have been taken for earnest ; 
“‘we at the mill are too grovelling for him.” 

“There is something in that,” assented 
the invalid, naively. Whereat Gerald snig- 
gered again, not, it must be confessed (for 
Percy’s discomfiture was obvious), without 
some provocation. 

“No man of his age has ever been so use- 
ful to us,” continued the invalid, reflective- 
ly. “That invention of his for stamping 
the pieces ought to have been patented. 
He had a great future before him if he had 
only stuck to us. Your uncle,I am sure, 
Percy, would have been only too glad to 
take him into partnership next year.” 

“T hardly think next year, sir,” returned 
the young man, significantly. 

“You mean because in all probability it 
will be exceptionally profitable ?” 

“Tt will be the very best of all years, I 
have little doubt, sir.” 

“You think so? Well, of course you are 
in a position to judge. That is also quite 
my view.” 

The tone of the speaker was peculiar; it 
was cheerful, as the subject seemed to de- 
mand, yet more excited than cheerful. His 
pale cheeks were flushed, but his eyes were 
less eager than anxious. Suddenly he ap- 

peared to become aware of this, perhaps 
from the solicitude he saw expressed in his 
daughter’s face, and breaking off from the 
topic, returned to that of his nephew. 

“If Herbert had only stopped with us, 
fortune would have been assured to him.” 

“T don’t think he cares for fortune, sir,” 
said Percy, his face this time compelled to be 
as serious as his words, “so much as for 
fame.” 

“‘A bubble!” ejaculated the invalid. 

“That is my humble opinion too, sir; but 
Newton is always_in the clouds. There 
was that balloon of his, for instance. The 
steering apparatus was a most brilliant idea, 
no doubt; but there is, unhappily, the law 
of gravity.” 

In ignorance or despite of the law in 
question, here Gerald sniggered again. “ By 
jingo, to see him come down,” he said, “a 
thousand feet to the second or so!” 


hundred,” observed the invalid, curtly. 

“Gerald only means the rate, sir,” explain- 
ed Percy, apologetically. “He really did 
come down rather quick. Did he not, 
Clare ?” 

“Don’t speak of it, Percy; it makes me 
sick to think of it,” answered the young 
lady, with a shudder. 


all events,” observed Mr. Lyster. 

“So had Icarus,” commented Percy, “ but 
he was not thought better of—by aeronauts 
—on that account. The general opinion is, 
I am afraid, that his was a very fool-hardy 
experiment.” 

“It is not necessary to use such strong 
expressions, Percy,” observed Mr. Lyster; 
“let us be content to say it was injudicious.” 

“T was not referring to Newton, but to 
Icarus,” explained the offender. “I should 
certainly not dream of applying so offensive 
an epithet as ‘fool-hardy’ to your nephew 
and Clare’s cousin.” 

“And a very. worthy young fellow,” ob- 
served the invalid, with a glance at his 
daughter, whose eyes, however, it almost 
seemed by design, had sought the ground. 

“No doubt,” assented Percy. “It is the 
more to be regretted that he should have 
risked his life in so hazardous a manner. 
If he has a fault, it is riskiness, while his 
confidence in his own talents—generally, 
no doubt, amply justified—makes him in- 
different to the opinions of others. In that 
particular instance of which we are speak- 
ing, for example, he was within an ace of 
what everybody told him he would do—- 
breaking his neck.” 

“T have owned that it was 
said the invalid, tartly. 


“And don’t you think it is injudicious of 


“He was not up a thousand feet, nor a_ 


“He had the courage of his opinions, at 


injudicious,” | 


you, dear papa,” observed Clare, gently, “to 
be out-of-doors to-day? The wind is quite 
autumnal.” 

“‘No, my dear; I am better—better,” re- 
turned the invalid. “For the last few days 
I have gone out every day, remember.” 

“Yes, papa, but was it wise? Dr. Dickson 
says—” 

“T know my own feelings better than Dr. 
Dickson,” he interrupted, petulantly, “and 
must be allowed to judge for myself. At 
the same time, Percy”—here he turned for 
the first time to his young friend and junior 

ner—“ it may be some time— indeed, it.is 

doubtful whether I shall ever be at the of- 

fice again. And I should like to see the 
8.”’ 

“The books, sir!” exclaimed the other, in 
astonishment. ‘Do you mean the accounts 
of the firm? Then they must be sent on a 
trolley.” 

“No, no,” returned the invalid, taking no 
notice of this sally. ‘‘I only meant the re- 
turns for the last few months; since things 
have begun to mend.” 

“Very good, sir, you shall have them. 
Newton is for science, Clare is for litera- 
ture. ‘Are red-lined accounts,’ she asks, 
contemptuously, ‘richer than the songs of 
Grecian years?’ but you and I, we are sim- 
ple matter-of-fact people. Iventure to think 
that you will find the books of Fibbert & 


Lyster—at all events their later ones—very 


pleasant reading.” 

Mr. Percy Fibbert had certainly a great 
charm of manner: he had an airy way of 
putting things, even when they were not 
intrinsically agreeable, that made them pal- 
atable. That he could make himself very 
pleasant was agreed upon all hands—ex- 
cept the mill hands: perhaps the coarseness 
of their natures incapacitated them from 
appreciating his lively sallies, his delicate 
satire; or, perhaps, as some uncharitable 
people averred, he did not lay himself out to 
please common people. For though very 
popular in the Stokeville drawing-rooms; 
and, on the whole, even liked in the pool- 
room of the local club by the young men of 
his own rank, the mill hands didn’t like 
him. They said “Percy” (in Stokeville 
work-people don’t say Mr.)—“ Percy is a 
time-server.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED, 


f 
ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


{From Ocr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


William Penn’s Bones.—Marrying Widows.—Econo- 
my in Water Supply.—A new Club.—The Shah’s 
Toothache.—Perils of Early Rising.—A French Jury 
on Damages. 

THE quiet suggestion that the remains of 
William Penn should be taken from beside 
his wife—nay, his two wives—and children, 
and transported to America, “by desire of 
certain admirers in that country,” seems to 
us English amazing, and ‘for its coolness 
quite refreshing this hot weather. One has 
heard of murder as being one of the fine 
arts, but never before has body-snatching 
risen to so sublime a pitch.. The bones of 
Mr. Thomas Paine were indeed brought from 
America to England, and this may have sug- 
gested a quid pro quo in the present case. 
But Mr. Paine only sounds like Mr. Penn, 
and was, in fact, a very different person. 
There must be some sort of reciprocity in 
value in these exchanges. If you will un- 
dertake to send us Mr. Longfellow (when 
you have quite done with him), or Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, or if it can be established 
to the satisfaction of the Arches Court that 
Mr. Penn had two other wives, or even one, 
across the water, the waiting him in 
some quiet church-yard, we will reconsider 
the question. As the matter stands, we 
must keep our bone Penn. 

We should never be uncharitable as to the 
motives which actuate our fellow-creatures. 


The people of Kutch—you may not know, 


who they are, sir,in which case you have 
my sympathy—are about, I read, to petition 
the British Parliament to make it unlawful 
to marry widows; but they have been dis- 
snaded from this course by some statistician 
who has informed them that seventy of our 
peers and a bishop have themselves commit- 
ted this indiscretion. But why should we 
conclude that they will oppose the scheme 
of reform on that account? It is not surely 
everybody who, having met with a misfor- 
tune, wishes others to share it! 

Those Londoners who get their water 
supply from the “Grand Junction” have 
been suffering this week from drought, ex- 
cept the inhabitants of Shepherd’s Bush, 
who have been half drowned by what has 
caused thé failure, namely, the bursting of 
a main pipe. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance informed a neighbor that his cistern 
was still full, though he had been “ obliged 
to be very careful.” In his absence from 
town for a few days, the neighbor, taking 
advantage of this admission, sent over to 
his house, and, as a friend of their master’s, 
persuaded the servants to supply him with 


the wished-for element. He got it, but was 


| not a single application. 


not so very triumphant afterward, when he 
discovered that the other’s “ carefulness” 
had consisted in his having poured back the 
contents of his cold bath into the. cistern 
every morning. 

The well-known house of entertainment 


in Covent Garden called Evans’s, has been 


turned into a private club. It was here 
that Colonel Newcome was so scandalized 
by the song sung before his boy, as a good 
many other people had probably been be- 
forehim. The notice in the novel caused a 
moral revolution in the management, re- 
ferred to by the great satirist in, I think, 
the Roundabout Papers; and then, again, 
I am afraid there was a little backsliding. 
Let us hope the club will lean to virtue’s 
side, though its name does not exactly 
smack of virtue. It is called The Falstaff. 
Every one talks of the difficulty of ob- 
taining situations nowadays, yet there are 
sometimes great opportunities. A man ar- 
rived from Norway the other day at Kilrush 
in a half-decked boat only thirty feet long, 


and has since sailed for your country. 


Though he advertised for the services of-an 
assistant for the longer voyage, there was 
The merest boy 
would have found himself second in com- 
mand,” yet the golden opportunity was suf- 
fered to pass away. i 

It was said of Mr. Foker (in P. nis) by 
himself that he was not clever, but that par- 
tial friends were wont to call him “downy.” 
The same remark applies to the present Shah 
of Persia, who, though not remarkable for in- 
telligence, has discovered a pecuniary advan- 
tage in what to most persons is a serious 
drawback, namely, a “raging tooth.” His 
Majesty has suffered from this calamity for 
some weeks, which has caused a consider- 
able mortality among the faithful, as he 
fancied (erroneously) that it did him good to 
have them bowstringed. His priests would 
not let him have it out, because they said the 
omens were unpropitious; and he doesn’t 
dare bowstring priests. At last they con- 
sented to the operation. So having bathed 
and prayed, and sitting in a golden chair— 
which, let us hope, was one he could lie back 
in—and surrounded by all his officers of 
state, the tooth was drawn. Then visits of 
congratulation were graciously permitted. 
On such occasions presents are given by 
everybody, and in the course of the after- 
noon no less than 3000 ducats in money of- 


‘ferings alone were paid into the imperial 


exchequer. It is the first time I ever heard © 
of a bad tooth benefiting any one but the 
dentist. What a vista it opens to sover- 
eigns with aching molars! In the days of 
King John, the Jews used to give money for 
not having their teeth drawn, but the Shah 
has given quite a new turn to the subject. 


| As the system develops, there will no doubt 


be an increased tariff for double teeth, and 
a special rate~for a back grinder. 

Early rising may be wholesome, but in 
London it is a little dangerous. A small 
boy who makes it his business to “ call” 
workmen who have to be at their posts at 
an abnorinal hour is perpetually being tak- 
en up for being abroad at stnrise. His ex- 
treme youth would seem to acquit him of 
any serious evil intent ; but the fact is it is 
the perquisite of the police force to call 
workmen, and they look upon this poor lad’s 
occupation as an infringement of their priv- 
ilege. The early bird may catch the worm, 
but the early boy is caught himself—and 
caged. 

The Paris police, it seems, though seldom 
baffled, have given up all attempts at learn- 
ing languages. German, indeed, is still to 
be an exception, but publications in no oth- 
er foreign tongue are henceforth to be sub- 
ject to the cevsorship. As the French peo- 
ple themselves know nothing but French, 
the new regulation seems reasonable, for 
what nobody understands can not do much 
harm to anybody. 

The tribunal of the Seine has just had a 
curious case to adjudicate upon, arising, it 
is almost unnecessary to say, from connubial 
jealousy. A picture framer had two bean- 
tiful female portraits on hand, which when 
finished his boy delivered at the wrong 
houses. One client was a lady artist; the 
other a gentleman who had an Italian wife. 
The latter unpacked the case, expecting to 
see her own fair features, a presentment of 
which on canvas had been promised her by | 
her husband. On beholding the counte- 
nance of another, she took it for granted it. 
was that of a rival, and very naturally 
threw it into the fire. How was she to know 
that it was only a work of imagination left 
with her by misadventure? The lady artist, 
who thought the other’s real features a very 
poor substitute for her own ideal ones, brings 
an action for damages; and after a triangu- 
lar duel, the court awards them against the _ 
picture framer! I fancy an English or Amer- 
ican jury would have taken a different view. 

The difference of public feeling in our 
aristocratic and lower-class schools is very 
remarkable. At the latter, it is said that 
very little bullying occurs, and no fagging, 
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Our gilt youth have plenty of high spirit, 
but their esprit de corps is stronger than their 
amour propre, and they submit to things, 
since it is the custom to do so, which they 
would otherwise certainly revolt against 
At Eton, for example, the punishment of 
the birch is common enough, and is inflicted 
in public without the least regard to decen- 
cy. Whereas, at a board school, if an un- 
ruly boy gets six strokes of a cahe, there is 
hullabaloo enough to wake poor Dr. Busby 
of “swishing” memory. There is the pub- 
lic remonstrance in half the newspapers, 
and there is the private Mtribution almost 
always inflicted upon the school-master by 
the mother of the boy with her nails. A 
lad was caned in a board school for “ tru- 
canting” and disobedience. The proceedings 
were conducted in what would seem to any 
Etonian a singularly delicate manner. “I 
gave him,” says the master, “six strokes 
with a cane on the lower part of his back 
outside his clothes, before dismissing the 
boys.” Upon this there is a tornado of 
public disapprobation, and even the magis- 
trate is of opinion “ that the master should 
have inflicted the punishment after the 
boys had been dismissed, and not in their 
presence.” In many a man who as a boy, 
at the close of his afternoon studies at 
Eton, has been told to “stay” (the prelude 
of an interview with the head master in the 
presence of a select circle of his friends and 
acquaintances), this will arouse, a smile. 
What enhances the joke is that the magis- 
trate is very indignant to find, on looking 
into the code, that he has not the power to 
ovder a boy to be caned at all. | 
| R. KEMBLE, of London. 


NEWSBOYS’ EXCURSION. 


Fripay, the 19th of August, was a red- 
letter day in the calendar of the newsboys 
and boot-blacks of New York, many of whom 
ply the double vocation of selling newspa- 
pers and “shining up” the boots of pedes- 
trian customers. The occasion was the 
fourth of the yearly excursions provided for 
them by the philanthropic Mr. JoHn H. 
STARIN. The newsboy’s life is not a happy 
lot in general, although he takes it easy, 
and, like Mark Tapley, is always disposed to 
be jolly under the most depressing cirgum- 
stances. Bright, eager, full of mischit d 
good-humor, always ready for a frolic or a 
row, quick in repartee, he is an exact oppo- 
site of the country lad, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the New York gamin 
would rather fight for a precarious living 
amongst the excitements of city life than ac- 
cept what he would consider the humdrum 
existence of the farmer’s boy. 


But he has a keen appreciation of the de- 
lights of_a big free excursion which takes 


him intothe country for a day, and brings 
him back to his accustomed haunts at night. 
Early on the morning of the day fixed for 
Mr. STARIN’s picnic the boys began to gath- 
er on Pier 19, North River, where the barge 
John Neilson, towed by the steamer Blackbird, 
was to take them on board. It was not long 
before the crowd swelled to more than a 
thousand boys, all eager and excited. There 
was something pathetic in their very jolli- 
ty. From cellars and attics, from impro- 
vised lodgings among ash-barrels or in va- 
cant lots, they had swarmed to the pier, 
many of them breakfastless, yet all wearing 
_ an eager and excited look. Most of them 
had made an extra toilet in honor of the oc- 
casion, to the extent of washing faces and 
hands. But there was hardly a sound gar- 
ment in the crowd, and many of the poor 
little urchins were clad in tatters that seem- 
ed ready to drop apart at the least provo- 
cation. It was painful to study their faces. 
Bright and sharp, and in many full of youth- 
ful color, most of their countenances wore 
an expression of care and hard experience, 
of cunning and premature shrewdness, tell- 
ing a tale of a homeless and friendless life. 
A chain was drawn across the entrance to 
the pier, and several policemen were sta- 
tioned there to keep back the surging crowd 
of tatterdemalions until the hour came for 
their admittance to the barge. It required 
all their efforts to restrain the impatience of 
the youngsters. Many irreverent remarks 
were addressed to the blue-coated guardians 
of the chain. “Oh, say, cully, give a feller 
a show,” calls out a bright-eyed lad from a 


safe place in the crowd, beyond the reach of 


the officer's rattan; “there ain’t no use 
_ bustin’ round with that club o’ yourn. Give 

us a boost, fellers.” The crowd behind him 
surges forward at his call, and the chain 
barely suffices to hold its own. Then the 
officers sally forth, and ply their rattans in 
a lively manner; but as only the front ranks 
suffer from the infliction, the loiterers in the 
rear immediately close up, and the mischief 
and fun commence anew. 

Passing market wagons now and then ef- 
_ fect a diversion. Space is cleared for them 
by the police, and as they are driven by, a 


thousand voices open in full cry upon them: | 


“Sling us a sandwich, boss!” “ Jest drop a 
few o’ them turkey bones!” “ Keep a wing 
for me, and lots o’ stuffin’!’ Without deign- 
ing any reply to these vociferous requests, 
the drivers of the market wagons pass on, 
and the boys resume their bantering atten- 


‘ tions to the policemen. 


At length the steamer and barge appear 
at the end of the dock, and the youngsters 
are admitted through a narrow passageway 
between cases of merchandise, along which 
they are compelled to go in single file. As 
he passes the provision wagons each lad re- 
ceives @ paper bag containing half a pie, 
cake, and two sandwiches. Some of the 
young rascals, determined to have a square 
meal for once, after getting aboard of the 


barge, hide their packages in mysterious | 


parts of their clothing, jump on the pier, 
and join the hungry procession again. It 
is difficult to distinguish one little raga- 
muffin from another, and many of them ac- 
quire,a double supply of rations by this 
riuige. There is such a roar of voices, such 
a surging and struggling amongst the crowd, 
that the utmost vigilance is required, and 
in many cases without success, to detect 
these shrewd pluralists. 

At length, after a delay that taxed the 
patience of the boys to the utmost, the lines 
were cast off, and the barge, with its load 
of roaring, rollicking boys, was towed into 
the stream. Music was furnished by a mili- 
tary band, and the director displayed great 
jadgment in the selection of tunes. . “ Mary 
Ann, I'll tell your Ma,” “ Empty is the Cra- 
dle,” “Golden Slippers,” and many of the 
street ditties with which every newsboy 
and boot-black in New York is familiar, 


were received with hilarious applause. At 


times the boys joined in with a chorus of a 
thousand voices, which added to the volume 
of the: music, if it didn’t increase the har- 
mony. We are sorry to say that the trip 
was not altogether a peace jubilee. There 


were many rows and quarrels, which the of- 
ficers were unable to prevent, but no bones 
were broken, and the only serious wounds 


inflicted, were in the boys’ clothing, in which 
a few rents more or less made but little dif- 
ference as to appearance. 


One of the most amusing and at the same 
time exasperating incideuts of the trip was 


the raid on some milk cans which were 
stowed away in an inclosure, 
were these discovered than the boys went 
for them with a rush, overpowered the 
guardians, and captured the caus in no time. 
Several of the cans were overturned, and the 
deck was soon flooded and slippery with 
milk, in which the boys danced and rolled 
with ecstasy. 7 


On reaching Boynton Beach the boys | 


were turned loose, to disport themselves as 
they chose. Most of them immediately 
started for the water, which was soon alive 
with heads. The boys enjoyed it hugely, 
diving, swimming, floundering about, duck- 
ing each other, and screaming with delight. 
The next thing in order was a stroll into 
the country, which the managers viewed 
with grave misgivings, but were unable to 
prevent. An apple orchard was temptingly 
in sight, and upon this the boys descended 
like a flight of locusts on a field of green 
wheat. In ten minutes every tree was 
climbed and stripped, and the boys returned 
to the barge laden with spoils, pursued in 
vain by the infuriated owner, who loudly 
but ineffectually demanded twenty-five dol- 
lars damages. The young rascals replied 
with exasperating jeers and volleys of his 
own apples. On board the barge they en- 
joyed mimic fights all the way home, and 
apples flew about the deck as thick as hail- 
stones. One boy went aboard with his shirt 
filled out on all sides to his waistband with 
his share of the fruit. A mischievous com- 
rade gave the shirt a pull, and sent his plun- 
der rolling over the deck. 

With all their mischief and rude hilarity 
the boys were not maliciously inclined, and 
if they handled each other roughly, it was 
only their way of amusing themselves. One 
incident deserves to be mentioned. Most 


‘of the boys devoured their pie, cake, and 
sandwiches almost as soon as they were on 
board; but one little fellow was observed: 


getting off at night with his paper bag un- 
der hisarm. “ Hello, JOHNNY,” cried one of 
his comrades, “ why didn’t yer eat yer sand- 
wiches?” “I’m takin’ ’em home to Jim. 
He was sick, and couldn’t go, and I’m takin’ 
him a share of the fun.” Unless JOHNNY 
had secured two bags of provisions, he must 
have gone hungry all day for the sake of 
giving his sick friend or brother a share of 
the fun; but, in any case, it was a kind and 
thonghtful act. 

The trip home was the counterpart of the 
trip to the beach. The boys enjoyed them- 


selyes immensely, thanks to the liberality 


of Mr. STARIN; and it was certainly a kind 


deed to give them one good day in their 


dreary lives. But it would be well, in fu- 
ture excursions of this kind, to take mea- 
sures to prevent offenses like the spoliation 


_of the farmer’s orchard. 


No sooner 


CAN NOT NEW YORK PROTECT 
HER LITTLE ONES? » 
NEw YORK has a plain duty to perform 
for the protection of the children of this 
great city, and especially the children of th 
poor. ent-house 


Living in crowded tenement-houses, 
in garrets and cellars where the air is al- 
ways contaminated, their privations are 
greatly aggravated by nuisances like those 
at Hunter’s Point and at places within the 
city, which should be abated without delay. 
The mortality among the little ones in the 
tenenients is frightful to contemplate. It 
is of course largely due to want of intelli- 
gent care, of a proper amount of wholesome 
food, and to neglect of sanitary precautions 
in sickness. In the case of contageous fe- 
ver in one family in a crowded tenement- 
house, there is no way to prevent the disease 
from spreading among the other denizens 
of the building. All the apartments prac- 
tically communicate. Men,. women, and. 


with them the seeds of disease and death. 
In this manner a whole tenement building 
may become a peést-house. 

When to these evils, which under the ten- 
ement-house system appear to be almost un- 
avoidable, are added those that arise from 
the noxious fumes and odors which proceed 
from works carried on by various corpora- 
tions in direct defiance of law, it becomes a 
matter of wonder, not that so many chil- 
dren die, but that so many live. When we 
consider the disgust and nausea experienced 
by those who are exposed for a few moments 
to the horrible fumes from Hunter's Point 
in passing by rail-car or steamer, what must 
be the sufferings of the weak and sickly 


| whose poor apartments are invaded day and 


night by these terrible odors? Hard as it 
must be for those who are well and strong 
to breathe the air thus contaminated, it is 
sickness and death to the little ones, whose 
wan, gaunt features and emaciated forms 
move ‘our sympathy, and demand our pro- 
tecting care. New York will lie under a 
heavy accountability should the authorities 
fail to put in force the proper measures for 
the immediate abatement of this “ abomina- 
tion of desolation.” 


GENERAL LESLIE COOMBS. 


GENERAL Coomss, who died on the 2ist 
ult., in Lexington, Kentucky, was in many 
respects a remarkable man. Someincidents 
of his career were narrated by himself to a 
newspaper reporter about four years ago, 
and we give them in his own quaint lan- 


guage: 

“*T was born near Boonesborough, in this State, 
November 29, 1793. My father came to Ken- 
tucky, which was then a part of Virginia, in 1775, 
and obtained a grant of one thousand acres of 
land from the State. After planting enough of it 
in corn to maintain his title, he returned to Vir- 
ginia, and participated in the Revolutionary war, 
and commanded a company of infantry at York- 
town. After the war he came back to Kentucky, 
and helped Danret Boone to drive out the Indi- 
ans. At the time I speak about sleeping on the 


cooped up in Fort Meigs, and Colonel Dupiry and 
Colonel BoswELt were hastening to his relief with 
two regiments of Kentuckians, under the com- 
mand of General Green Cuay, the father of Cas- 
stus M. - I was a captain of the scouts, and with 
four white men and a Shawnee Indian who knew 
the country I started in advance down the Mau- 
mee River to tell the General that aid was com- 
ing. I got in sight of Fort Meigs, and saw that 
our flag was still there, when I found that a large 
body of British and Indians was between me and 
the fort, and I was compelled to turn back. 

“¢] rejoined my command, and on the 5th of 
May Colonel Duptey attacked the British under 
Proctor at the foot of the rapids, fifty miles be- 
low Fort Defiance. We would have defeated him 
had not Tecumsen, with a large body of Indians, 
crossed the river and come to Proctor’s aid. I 
was wounded twice that day in the shoulder, and 
also taken prisoner with several of my men. We 
were put for safe-keeping in a kind of fort or 
earth-works, behind which we had to squat down 
to prevent the red devils from shooting us. Pret- 
ty soon a big Indian came in the fort and toma- 
hawked and scalped one of my men named Mour- 
pny right before my eyes. We would all have 
been killed had not Tecumsen heagg of the out- 
rage, and he came into the fort and made a speech 
to the Indians. I knew a little of the Indian 
lingo then, and remembered his telling the Indians 
that it was cowardly to kill unarmed men in ‘cap- 
tivity. Oh yes, TEcUMSEH was a great man...... 

“*You’re right, I have seen some remarkable 
changes in my time. Why, I was the Moopy of 
the hard-cider paign for Harrison in 1840. 
There’s plenty of people hereabout that can tell 
you I raised almost as great crowds for Old Tip- 

noe, and held them in the same manner.’ . 

“*Wasn’t Harrison pretty much of an ol 

dmother ?’ 

“* Well, ya’as, but you see we didn’t know it 
then. We were fighting for the man we had 
known thirty years before, and he had kind of 
growed away from us, But he was a good man, 
and represented my principles. You see I was, 
and am still, a regular old-line Henry Clay Whig 
in politics, and a St. Jonn-in-the-wilderness, milk- 
and-honey, ironsides Baptist in religion; none of 


| your sprinkled fellows, but a regular dipped-in- 


children pass the infected room, and carry | 


salt bags, in the year 1813, General Harrison was\ 


the-water-of-Jordan Baptist. Talking of great 
men, Henry CLay was the greatest man America 
ever produced. He was my friend.’ As the old 
man eloquent said this, his form grew proudly 
stiff, and his eye flashed’ with unwonted fire. 
‘Ah! there’s none like him now. He was -the 
pure patriot, and the lover of his kind.’” 


General CoomMBs studied law after his ex- 
perience in the war of 1812, and practiced it 
for upward of thirty years. When the Mex- 
ican war broke out, he aided largely in rais- 
ing volunteers in Kentucky. Before and 
during the rebellion he was a strong Union 
man. In 1860 he was the Union candidate 
for clerk of the highest court in Kentucky, 
and he was elected by a majority of 23,223 
over his leading competitor. He associated 
himself with General LOVELL H. RossEau, 


afterward a gallant Union general, in pro- 


curing arms and in drilling Union soldiers, 
whose value was proved when the crisis 
came. 


“‘WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


THE recent reunion of the Smith family, held 
in Pennsylvania, was one of the saddest occasions 
in the history of the republic. The overwhelm- 
ing task of entertaining regrets for the absent 
ones left little time for any but sorrowful reflec- 
tions. It is understood also that there is con- 
siderable ill feeling because the Smyths, Smythes, 
Schmidts, Schmitts, Schmits, Schmitzes, Schmizes, 
Smidts, Smitts, Smits, Smitzes, and other branches 
of the family were not invited. 


New York has been suffering from a visitation 
of mosquitoes, such as is seldom experienced. 
They seemed to have been wafted over from New 
Jersey, and they fell to work as though they were 
apprehensive that the wind would soon change. 


The result of the recent elegtion in the Chero- 
kee Nation is given by the Cherokee Advocate, ' 
the official journal. Among the successful can- 
didates for councillors were Tim Muskrat, Che 
Che, Dave Muskrat, and Peach Eater Sixkiller. 
Tan-you-nee-see is the new solicitor for one of the | 
districts. Mankiller Catcher was elected a dis- 
trict judge, though it is difficult to- understand 
why he was not made a sheriff. 


} 


There are several strictly vegetarian restaurants 
in London. The first was opened some five or 
six years ago by a Scotchman, who now entertains 
over séven hundred persons a day, and is making 
a fortune. It is said that the prices are very 
moderate, that the cooking is-excellent, and that 
the place and the attendants are scrupulously 
neat. In another eating-house of the same kind. 
three courses of vegetables and fruits are sold for 
ashilling. Another does not hold strictly to vege- 
tarianism, but serves fish to its-customers. In 
none of them can intoxicating liquors be bought. 


The only form of oath among the Shoshone 
Indians is, “The earth hears me, the sun hears 
me—-shall lie?” then,” says a Western 
paper; “the big chief does lie with double-bar- 
relled mendacity.” 


A pastor in Philadelphia runs a cigar store be- 
sides attending to his clerical duties, and in view 
of the increase of his income from this source, 
the church trustees. have reduced his salary. 


Conversation on a sea-side hotel veranda. be- 
tween a young man and an elderly guest: 
Youne May. “I must have seen you somewhere, 


sir ?”” 


E.perty Guest. “ Very likely: I am a pawn- 
broker.” 


A Colorado paper tells of-a flock of sheep the 
black wool of which was.turned white in a single 
night by terror. Next we shall hear from Neva- 
da of a man whose homespun coat grew white 
between days on account of the fright of the sheep 
from which the wool for the coat was clipped. 


A Texas sheriff’s posse went out to arrest a 
party of offending negroes. The local paper’s 
account of the expedition says that it “‘ resulted 
fatally to three negroes, one of whom was hanged.” 


Board and shelter for small dogs at the Sara- 
toga hotels cost less than at Cape May, and the 
pets are thus able to have many minor luxuries. 
They have, according to a writer, fresh ribbons 
twice a day, three naps, four baths, and a little 
nurse girl who for a dollar a week attends to 
their wants, 


Fashionable young men at the French water- 
ing-places have adopted fleecy ruffles in the place 
of glistening shirt fronts and cuffs, and they car- 
ry gayly colored sun-umbrellas, thus rivalling the 
women in costly laces and conspicuous colors. 


The mummified remains of no less than thirty 
royal personages have recently been brought to 
light in Egypt. The lot includes such royal mum- 
mies as King Thutmes III. and Ramses II. The 
former was the builder of the obelisk which was 
taken from Egypt and erected upon the Thames 
Embankment in London, and the latter caused 
his own titles and honors to be inscribed on the 
same shaft beside those of Thutmes IIL, two hun- 
dred and seventy years after the monolith was 
first set up in Egypt. It is said that there can 
be no doubt as to the identity of these mummies, 
since the mortuary appendages fully prove'them . 
to be genuine. The two deceased monarchs are 


now lying side by side in the Boulak Museum, 
and even the flowers that were offered to the 

may 
cover 


dead more than three thousand years | 
to-day be seen encircling the masks w 
their faces, 
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ROUGH LIFE IN COLORADO. 


THE scene of the illustrations on this page lies near the 
eastern border of the Middle Park, Colorado, which is walled 
in by the Front or Snowy Range of the Rocky Mountains 
on the east, and on the west by the Park Mountains. It 
embraces a territory of about 3000 square miles, and con- 
tains the famous hot sulphur’springs, whose medicinal qual- 
ities have attracted many tourists and invalids to that re- 
gion. Georgetown, whence the travellers in our sketch 

’ get forth, is a thriving mining town, situated on the Front 

- Range, at an altitude of 8412 feet, about seven miles from 
Gray’s Peak. It derives its prosperity from the working 

of the silver mines in the vicinity, which are thought to be 
practically inexhaustible. It possesses a national bank, a 


HARDSHIPS OF TRAVEL IN COLORADO. 


daily and a weekly newspaper, four churches, and a num- 
ber of fine hotels, besides large reduction works. 3 

The Argentine Pass, so formidable to pedestrians with 
tender feet, is a depression in the Front Range about 13,000 
feet high. Two miles from the pass rises Gray’s Peak to 
the height of more than 14,000 feet, its sides covered with 
forests of large evergreen trees, chiefly Douglas spruce and 
yellow pine. { 

Travel in the mountain wilds of Colorado is not what 
would be called a luxury, whether one goes for business or 
sport. The roads, or vad trails, are in the most primitive 
condition, and many aré the-hardships which the pedestrian 
must undergo before he finds himself at the rude way-side 
inn ,where he can pull off his boots, indulge in a good wash, 


and refresh the inner man with a substantial meal. 
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THE LAST SALUTATION. 


Tuis picture gives a scene in a French village, and illus- 
trates a very touching custom of the country. So far from 
surrounding the chamber of death with gloomy accessories, 
every effort is made to rob the last rites paid to poor hu- 
manity of all that would excite or increase depressing 
thoughts. In country places the coffin is placed in -the 
street, at the door of the house, covered with black dra- 
pery, on which white crosses are embroidered. On either 


side stands a tall candle, whose unsteady flame casts a 


soft, mellow light amongst the folds of the drapery. At 
the foot is placed a silver bow] containing holy water, and 
a sprig of green box, with which the passer-by may sprin- 
kle the coffin, and for the last time bestow a benediction on 
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THE LATE GENERAL LESLIE COOMBS. 
Puot. py Lexineton, Ky.—[Sez Pace 603. 


the dead. The preparations for the funeral 
are made some time before the body is to be 
catried to the grave. It fills a stranger un- 
accustomed to such a sight with emotion to 
come suddenly upon the draped coffin stand- 
ing at the silent doorway. He may see a 
sturdy country woman take the sprig of box, 
sprinkle a few drops of the holy water on 
the coffin in the form of the cross, utter a 

few words of prayer, and pass silently on her 
way. A merry group of children, coming un- 
expectedly on the scene, hush their laugh- 
ter, the boys take off their caps, all salute the 
dead, and walk quietly by. Laboring-men 
stand a moment with uncovered heads, and 
tread softly as they pass by the coffin. 

At length the little procession is formed, 
and winds its way through the crooked 
streets toward the little cemetery just out- 
side the village. The priest, chanting the 
service in solemn tones, walks at_the head, 
followed by the choir boys, one of whom 
bears the incense, another a tall staff sur- 
mounted by a silver cross. The stranger, 
gazing on the little procession until it dis- 
appears, will see men, women, and children 
salute the dead with the same tender re- 
spect; and he must have a callous heart 
indeed who does not find something very 
beautiful and touching in this last farewell. 


THE OELRICHS LACROSSE TROPHY.—[Srr Paar. 606.) 
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THE GAME OF LACROSSE. 


Ir was while the base-ball excitement 
was at its height, something more than ten 
years ago, that the game of lacrosse first 
attracted attention in this country. The 
whole younger part of the nation was then 
ball mad. No town or hamlet was too small 
~ or too remote to have its base-ball club, and 
some of these country clubs by their supe- 
rior playing made themselves known all 
over the country. Among the Indians in 
Canada lacrosse had long been a popular 
| sport. A good player required a quick eye, 
a strong arm, a fleet foot, and the ability to 
keep in rapid motion for a long time with- 
out tiring and without “losing his wind.” 
All these good points the Indians possessed, 
and sotne of them were very expert lacrosse 
players. They prided themselves particu- 
larly on their running. Accustomed to 
making long journeys on foot, to fatigue 
and hardship, they were toughened to a de- 
gree that could not be approached by the 
whites of their own country, with whom they 
frequently.came into competition on the 
lacrosse field. From its beginning among 
the Indians in Canada (and no one can say 
exactly how or when it began), the game 
spread among the habitans of the Dominion, 
and in a short time became the recognized 
game of the country, just as base-ball at 
‘ one time was thought to be our own “na- 
tional game.” Lacrosse could not long be 
played by our cousins north of the St. Law- 
rence without making its way into the Unit- 
ed States, and as soon as it’was seen it was 
liked. But while it met the approbation 
-of ball players, it encountered violent oppo- 
sition from their friends. It was consider- 
‘ed too laborious, too exciting, for our more 
nervous and delicate young Americans. 
Physicians described the dangers of such 
fast. and long-continued running, and anx- 
‘ious parents tried to smother the game in 
‘its infancy. It was too lively a sport to be 
crushed out, however, and gradually it made 
its way over the country, aided in its com- 
‘ing by the gradual dying out of the base- 
Dall mania. Its growth was not as rapid as 
that of its predecessor on the ball field, and 
‘it was not till June, 1879, that a national 
_ association was formed, the delegates meet- 
_ing in the Astor House in this city. Eleven 
clubs were then represented, most of them 
heing from towns in this and adjoining 
-$tates.. They were the New York, the Ra- 
-venswood, the New York University, the 
Osceola(of Elmira), the Brooklyn, the Union 
(of Boston), the Westchester, the Harvard, 
the Elmira, the Bay Ridge, and the Brad- 
ford (Pennsylvania) clubs. “The United 
' States National Lacrosse Amateur Associa- 
tion” was then formed, with Mr. HERMAN 
| OB LRiIcHS, of this city, as president. Mr. 
OB tkricus, while he meets the demands 
_ uzxade upon him by New York society, finds 
- time to interest himself in. yachting, row- 
/ ing, polo playing, and lacrosse, and is ex- 
_ceedingly proficient in all these arts and 
' sciences. This American association was 
modelled after the National Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation of Canada, which has been in exist- 
cence for some years. 
_. Lacrosse is played with a ball of India 
rubber sponge from eight to nine inches in 
_ circumference, and there are twelve players 
,. On each side, known as_ je goal-keeper, the 
point, the cover-poiut, the centre, the home, 
and the fielders. There are two goals, each 
composed of two poles six feet apart. These 
goals may be put as far apart or in such po- 
sitions as the two sides agree upon. The 
“ crosse,” with which the ball is handled, is 
like a small fish net, in the form of a palm- 
* leaf, and with close meshes. The ball is 
never touched with the hand unless it 
' lodges in some place where the crosse can 
not reach it ; and the object of the game, as 
in polo, is to drive the ball through the op- 
ponents’ goal. There are two umpires at 
each goal in a match game, and these four 
select a referee, who is the king of the la- 
crosse field. The New York Lacrosse Club 
is still one of the leading clubs of the coun- 
try. In the national championship match 
in Newport last week the New-Yorkers de- 
feated the Union Athletic Club of Boston, 
_ the former champions, and brought to this 
the symbol of their victory, the cham- 
pionship cup. 

This very tasteful lacrosse trophy, of 
which we give an illustration on page 605, 
was manufactured by Messrs. BARTENS & 
RIcE, of this city. It is of sterling ham- 
mered silver, and twenty-five inches in 
height, including base, which is of ebony. 
The graceful figure of the lacrosse player was 
modelled from life, and is by good judges 
pronounced perfect in action and detail. 
The cup is handsomely ornamented in front 
with two crossed lacrosse sticks and ball. 
It is known as the “Oeclrichs Trophy,” as it 
was presented by Mr. HERMAN OELRICHS, of 
New York, to the National Lacrosse Associa- 
tion for annual competition among its mem- 
bers, the winning club to hold it for one 
year. 
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THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 


THE appellation Will-o’-the-wisp was 
probably derived from its customary appear- 
ance, this wandering meteor having been 
personified because it looked to the specta- 
tors like a person carrying a lighted straw 
torch in his hand. Hence it has been termed 
Jack, Gill, Joan, Will, or Robin indifferent- 
ly, in accordance with the fancy of the rus- 
tic mind, the supposed spirit of the lamp 
being thought to resemble either a male or 
female apparition. Hentzner, for instance, 
in his Travels in England (1598), relates how, 
returning from Canterbury to Dover, “ there 
were a great many Jack-a-lanthorns, so that 
we were quite seized with horror and amaze- 
ment.” 

In Worcestershire the phenomenon is 
termed by the several names of “ Hob-and- 
his-lanthorn,” “ Hobany’s lanthorn,” and 
“Hoberdy’s lanthorn”’—the word Hob in 
each case being the same name as occurs in 
connection with the phrase hobgoblin. It 
appears that in days gone by Hob was a 
frequent name among common people, and 
curiously enough Coriolanus (Act ii. sc. 3) 
speaks of it as used by the citizens of Rome: 


‘Why in this wolfish gown should I stand here 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 
Their needless vouches ?” 


Subsequently Hob seems to have been used 
as a substitute for Hobgoblin, as in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas (Act 
iv. sc. 6): 

* From elyes, hobs, and fairies, 

- From fire-drakes or fiends, 


And such as the devil sends, 
Defend us, good Heaven !” 


The expression ignis fatuus, or foolish fire, 
originated in its leading men astray, as in 
the Tempest (Act iv. sc. 1), where Stephano 
says, “‘ Monster, your fairy, which you say is 
a harmless fairy, has done little better than 
played the jack with us”—a passage which 
is explained by Johnson thus, “ He has play- 
ed Jack-with-a-lantern ; he has led us about 
like an ignis fatuus, by which travellers are 
decoyed into the mire.” Thus Gray de- 
scribes it, 

‘“*How Will-a’-wisp misleads night-gazing clowns 
O’er hills, and sinking 
Again, the term “ fire-drake,” which ig 

jocularly used in Henry VIII. (Act v. sc. 4) 

for a man with a red face, was one of the 
popular names for the Will-o’-the-wisp; in 
allusion to which Burton in his Anatomie of 


Melancholy says, *‘ Fiery spirits or devils are 


such as commonly work by fire-drakes or 
ignes fatui, which lead men often in flumina 
et precipitia.”” It appears also that in Shaks- 


-peare’s day “a walking fire” was another 


common name for the Will-o’-the-wisp; to 

which he probably refers,in King Lear (Act 

iv. sc. 3), where, Gloster’s torch being seen 

in the distance, the fool says, “ Look, here 

comes a walking fire,” whereupon Edgar 

replies, “This is the foul fiend Flibberti- 

gibet; he begins at curfew, and walks till 

the first cock.” Hence Mr. Hunter considers 

that Flibbertigibet was a name for the Will- 

o’-the-wisp. That, however, this phenom- 

enon was known as the “ walking fire” is, 
evident from the old story “How Robin 

Goodfellow led a Company of Fellowes out 

of their Way.” “A company of young men 

having been making merry with their sweet- 

hearts, were, at their coming home, to come 

over a heath. Robin Goodfellow, knowing 
of it, met them, and, to make some pastime, 

he led them up and down the heath a whole 
night, so that they could not get out of it: 
for he went before them in the shape of ‘a 
walking fire,’ which they all saw and fol- 
lowed till the day did appear; then Robin 
left them, and at his departure spake these 
words: 


***Get home, you merry lads, 
Tell your mammies and your dads 
And all those that newes desire 
How yon saw a walking fire; 
Wenches that doe smile and lispe — 
Use to call me Willy Wispe.’” 
The Will-o’-the-wisp is not, it would seem, 
confined to land, sailors often meeting with 
it at sea, an elegant description of which 
is given by Ariel in the Tempest (Act i. sc. 2): 
“Sometimes divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 


The yards and bowsprit; would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join.” 


A curious illustration of this phenomenon 
is recorded in Hakluyt’s Voyages (1598, iii. 
450): “I do remember that in the great and 
boisterous storm of this foul weather, in the 
night there came upon the top of our main- 
yard and mainmast a certain little light, 
much like unto the light of a little candle, 
which the Spaniards call the Cuerpo Santo. 
This light continued aboord our ship about 
three houres, flying from mast to mast and 
from top to top, and sometimes it would be 
in two or three places at once.” This me- 
teor was by some supposed to be a spirit, 
and by others an exhalation of moist vapors, 
thought to be engendered by foul and tem- 


pestuous weather. 


bogs, and pathless downs.” | 


| HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN LASSITUDE. 
I nave used Horsford’s Acid Ph with 
success in lassitude and — =. ~— 
Venice, Il, C. 8S. Yourrzs, M.D.—[{Adv.) 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of cooiness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 

nce of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
o Eau de Cologne. 

LanMaN & Kemp, New Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and ers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill.—{ Adv.} 


Ir you wish your skin to be soft and white, 
get a box of Riker’s Face Powder this very night. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 


Taree is more stren pectarene power in a bottle 
of Parker's Ginger Tonic than in a bushel of malt or a 
gallon of milk. As an rarer and blood purifier, 
there is nothing like it, invalids find it a wonder- 
ful invigorant for mind and body.—{Adv.] 


BABIES. 
"Tis a jolly day from East to West, 

For children thrive, and mothers rest, 

The darling girls all named Victoria, af 
And with the boys, they have Castoria. . 

It is a fact, there is no “ be,” 

A mother’s milk can’t save the baby, 

While sweet Castoria digests their food, 

Gives them health and makes them good.—[Adv.] 


Fapen or gray hair ety recovers its youthful 
color by the use of Parker’s Hair Balsam, an el t 
dressing, admired for its purity and perfume.—[ Adv. } 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, (878. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Oocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested 5 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 
Dorchester, Masse 


THE LIFE 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


The Life of James A. Garfield, President of 
the United States. With Extracts from his 
Speeches. By Epmunp Kirke. Illustrated. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. German Edition, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Published by HARPER 4 BROTHERS, New York. 

Sy” Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 

Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
hoids, 
N D N e Classe 
27, rue Rambuteau, P 
G R Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrho 
75 cents the box. 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared b 


ANGLO-Swiss 


rietor, 
de la Faculté de Pa 


Wo 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 
fine The ANGLO-SWISS brand of Con- 
densed Milk is alse a superior arti- 
ae ele; 25,000, 000 cans sold in nt) 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for one of the 
little pamphlets issued by the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, telling how Condensed Milk and 
Milk Food should be prepared for Infants. It 
has saved many lives. : 


in Infants 
starehy objectionable 


ar-The constit ordinarily 
and ensily digestable 


by heating Angio-Swiss Milk Food. 


The Trade Supplied byH.K. & FBTharber & Co.N.Y. 


Who will my Pamphiet if not obtainable elsewhere. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
Ew” Sent by mail, il postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
' PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Chester, Pa., opens September 14. grees conferred. 
| T Preskiont. 


HEO. HYATT, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural | 
which govern the o tions of digestion and eutr. 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has ided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel beveraye 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
aoe to resist every tendency to Hundreds 
of eu uple maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
a — b ourselves well fortified 
with pure and & pro nourished frame."— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

_ Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Edson Garter 


CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIAT! CA, 
ORAM tc. DEVELOPS the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 

limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 


Dwarrep Limss, 
Substantially nade of best SiLx, 

TIN OR COTTON WEBBING. Beau- 
pearan 


Franklin Square Song Collection, 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nur- 


-sery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCaskey,. 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


“The Franklin Square Song Collection brings to- 
gether at a price within reach of all a large number 
of what are regarded as among the very best Songs 
and Hymns in the language. Some of these selections 
are comparatively new, while others are very old; but, 
like friends long known, they are prized all the more 
for being old. National Songs are here, with, so far 
as possible, a brief sketch of the circumstances under 
which they were written; favorite Nursery Songs, 
Songs for the Children, and Songs for the School. 
Here are also Songs of Home and Country, Ballads 
of Sentiment and Songs of the Heart—songs whose 
every line is instinct with loyalty to home ties and 
home surroundings, to trusted leader, to the flag that 
symbolizes nationality, or to one chogen from all the 
world beside. Best of all are the Hymns—the sad, 
sweet hymns whose melody is always a song-bird in 
the heart, or the grand old chorals whose majestic 
harmony is worthy to be employed in the worship 
of Deity; whose rapt imagery has ever canght the 
childhood fancy; and whose words of cheer and 
promise have so often calmed the weary.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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State N ts. 
MINTON'S TILED 
| A : 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALI & SON, 


604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


> 

ng folds out of sight ; it saves room— Cae 

elegant, strong and comfortable. 15 


“Your Lassie will be True, 


Reply to, and Combined with, 


Both 
h title, mailed for 40 cents. discount to 

Trade. 
for a sample retail box 


Liberal 
dress HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


“SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.”’ 
San Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Candies in America, put 
p icago. Add 
ure. Refers to all Ch . A 


ballads, under one cover, with handsome litho- 
Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
elegantly and strictly 
F. GUNTHER, 
ectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


A* Enjoyable Evening Entertainment, for Home or 

es, Recitations, Music, 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAAR, 21 Beekman St., New York. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
Caxto P .00. 


Send Stamp for catalogue. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS.— Catalogues 
of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, <c. 


Pos 


Can be had free, by sending yonr address to , 
t-Oftice Box 3410, New York. 


| = 
Also, Eppe’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO Tus 
STur,and puts an end to ILL- 
if cai 
a 
PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
(Casual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 
en’s, $2 Misses’, $17; Chil- 
: dren’s (very soft and elastic), 15 
cents. English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing inch La- 
: a dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
35 cents, Bent to any address 
on receipt of Postal 
on oney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIO FABRIC CO., 144 
DuaneSt..N.¥. P.O, Box 4048, 
| 
| 
+ 
\ 
\ 
H 
— 
; ven to every wearer. They make a thin 
appear full—soften the nom that age 
to 
| 
SS 
aty lea. Price up. We gue | 
antee satistaction. Send for Ill, eat- 
S-alogue. Made only by A. 
-z Andrews & Co. Chicago, Ill. | 
| 
Pres 
: will do first-class work. alvare 
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THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 
EXTRACT 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


WESTCOTT & HORT’S 


GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament in the Original Greek. The 
Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. American Edition, With 
an Introduction by Pair Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the American Bible Revision Com- 
mittee. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


This work, formed exclusively on documentary 
evidence, without reference to any printed text, has 
been long expected by scholars. Jt is probably 
the most important contribution to Biblical learning 
in our generation. The revisers, it is understood, had 
the advantage of consulting it during the progress of 
their work.—Saturday Review, London. 

The revision of the.Greek Text by Dr. Westcott and 
Dr. Hort has claims to this character of continuity and 
completeness which that of the new Oxford and Cam- 
bridge texts hardly pretend to have.—The Westmin- 
ster Review, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Si" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Prevent Acciden 
. Thehand- 


riages Forged from 
best non and formed with 
a sunken panei, in which is se- 


cured plating of sickly 


RUBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Bosto 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Also, uniform with the above: 

FARM BALLADQG By Wut Carterton. Tilus- 
trated. 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 

FARM LEGENDS. By Wit Cartetox. Iilus- 


trated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. | 


Unlike many poets of hastily won renown, Mr. 
Carleton has not worn out his welcome, nor thrown -it 
away; and his latest book, ‘‘ Farm Festivals,” we con- 
Bidgr his best.—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

Since he wrote “ Betsy and I Are Ont,” a number of 
years ago, Will Carleton has been growing steadily in 
fame and favor. He is distinctively the poet of farm life. 
This volume is what he calls the third number of his 
Farm Series. It contains some of the best and sweet- 
est verses he ever wrote.—Cincinnati Commercial. 

In these melodious verses Mr. Carleton successfully 
portrays rural and farm life, combining in his own 
inimitable way the humorous and the pathetic; and 
provoking smiles and tears at will from the fascinated 
reader.—Zion's Her Boston. 

Besides the additional] pleasure derived from felicity 
of movement and enforced epigrammaticism, there is 
in the diction now and then a genuinely poetic touch 
of much beauty and excellently adapted to the senti- 
ment it clothes. * * * ‘That his humor is delightful 
need hardly be said.— Nation, N. Y. 

In some respects he is unequalled among the mod- 
ern American poets who sing songs that treat directly 
of the home-life of the people. His writings are vivid 
pictures illustrating different features of rural life.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BE Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
«United States, on receipt of the price. 


~ 


| 


First. Our excursion party have to wait one hour for dinner. 
Seconp. At last the doors open; we rush in, when the waiter sounds the gong and says, 
“Dis way, gemlin, dem ere is Senator Blower’s private parlors.” 


PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now are 
made and sold under various brands, but 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of. sugar bought indiscriminately, 

will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels, 
Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows. 
We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever ts, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 
Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. - 
Consumers should order from their r, 
sugar in our original packages, either or 
whole barrels, - 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........++-+++. 4 00 


HARPER'S BAZAR, One 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 

3 Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harvee & Baorurrs. 


gw~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,Ja 
Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills, Northford,Ct. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ad 


$5 to $20 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations shouk 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” * cet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEKK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HARPER’S AMERICAN EDITIONS 


OF THE a 


REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek: being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611, compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881. With the 
American Committee’s Readings given as Foot- 
Notes. Brevier, 4to, Paper, 20 cents; Brevier, 
16mo, Cloth, 45 cents; Brevier, 16mo, Full 
Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. Pica, 8vo, 
Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00. Brevier, 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


In Harper’s Editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, the Readings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers (which were con- 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) are 
placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating reference and 
comparison, All Harper’s Editious have marginal 
notes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


IMPORTANT. 


of the New England CON 
and College of Music is sent FREE. Apply. 
to E. TOURS EE, Music Hatt. Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS | EVERYWHERE. $5.00 to $10 per 
w day. 


W KE; Circulars on application. 
'WANT Page Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Intelligent Agents mnths Walke 
Daye without Oniy drst-flase men 
a Rely. 


amiiton, O., or 853 Broadway, New York.” 
AGENTS WANTED 

For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 

By Wiutu1am M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 

a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 

trations from Photographs. 

“Apply to or address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


Uphkam/’s Asthma Care 
uF Philadelphia, Pa. 


, Makes five gallons of a delicious and 4 


8. 
\ecoer ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
HIRE beverage,— wholesome and 
ruses ets. Address, CH 


sts, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 
RES, Manufacturer, 48 N.Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


) A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$] Outfit free. Address & Co.,Augusta, Mai 


Agents Wanted. S. M.Spexcer, 
Sells Rapidly. Wash’n st. 

Particulars free. °o Boston, Mass. 
a year to Agents and expenses. $6 outfit 

$999 free. Address F. Swain & Co., Augusta, Me. 


ne, ' 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


WESTCOTT & HORT’S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greck. 
The Text Revised by Brooxse Foss Wesroort, D.D., 
— Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Huleean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
Leg American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putte Sounarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 5vo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 


IL 
bi REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


AMENT, MHarper’s American Editions: Pica, 
8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 96 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, W cents, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nurséry 
and Fireside. Selected by J. P. MoCasxzy. S¥v, 
Paper, 40 cents. ry 


LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the _ 

. French by Mrs. Casurzr Hogy and Mr. Joun Litism 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. ‘ 


LANDOR. By Srpney Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. ‘The Latest Vulunie issued in. the Euglish 
Men of Letters.” ws ; 

__ Iwo New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE’S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Edited, with Notes, by J. Rours, A.M. 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 ceuts; Paper, 

cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witttam J. A.M. 
pop Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 

cen 


Vi. 
TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
- and the New. By Josxeru Harton. 4to, Paper,.. 
20 ceuts. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovurge D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


1X. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Carterton, Anthor 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘*Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘ Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


» 
“a IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxey. 16mo, Cloth, 


XI. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and ~~“ Louis XVIII. during the . 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublisbed.) Frum 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patan. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. (Algo, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XII. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epxs Sararnrt. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Catured Edges, $4 50. 


HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. | 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Earope and 
the Kast; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy,. 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pespeoke Frruiver. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1SS1). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, §3 00 per volume. 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. . 

Vou. IIL. —Switzeriand, Tyroi, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpo.ru. 20 cents. 
The Black Speck. | By F. W. Rouinson. 10 cents. 


‘Sydney. By M. Craik. 15 ceuts. 


The Neptune Vase. By Vizetnia W. Jounson. 20 cts. 
Ayala’s Angel. By Antnony 20 cents. 


The Beautifal Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wit- 
Brack, With 55 Illustrations, 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “Golden- 
Rod, an Idy! of Mount Desert.”- 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Georee HU. Hurwours. $1 00. 

An Ocean Free-Launce. By \ W. Crarx Russert. 20 cts. 
A Costly Heritage. By ALIOR O’llanton. 20 cents. 
Visited on the Children. By Tuzo. Girt. 20 cents. . 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Many Crotr. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Rosezt Boouanan, ‘15 cents. 


My First Offer, aud other Stories. By Mary Crow. 
15 cents. : 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Waurer Besant and 
James Rioz. 20 cents. 


— 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beare. 20 cents. 


Who was Grayson? By Joun Hauuegton. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. O:apuant.. 20 cents. 


Haneek & Buorurns will send any of the above 
twworks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrxir’s CataLoaugs mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in slancpa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Yr 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
STEPS | 
3 somest and safest car- 
ctr ar free. 
n, Mass. 7 
By WILL CARLETON. ee 
ILLUSTRATED. | 
= | 
| 
| _ 
| _ | 


